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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


DANGERS FACING THE SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION 

Great emphasis has been placed for the 
past two decades on the necessity of mak- 
ing education a science and of employing 
proper scientific techniques in the solution 
of educational problems. Among the sev- 
eral factors contributing to the develop- 
ment of this emphasis are: the founding of 
departments of education, the establishing 
of laboratories in experimental psychology, 
the development of statistical methods, the 
child-study movement, the survey move- 
ment in education, and the development of 
mental and educational measurements. The 
combined effect of these developments has 
been the production of an enormous num- 
ber of so-called scientific studies. Today 
no candidate for an advanced degree in 
education is considered properly trained 
until he has gained familiarity with the 
scientific studies in his field and is ade- 
quately trained for conducting independ- 
ent research. Even the prospective teacher 
must receive enough of this technical train- 
ing to enable her to read the scientific stud- 
ies in current periodicals and to under- 
stand, if not to participate in, the research 
projects undertaken by her school. Indeed, 
it seems fair to assert that professional 
training without emphasis on scientific con- 
tributions and techniques is poor training. 


No doubt the hope of establishing teach- 
ing as a profession lies in the possibility of 
making education a science. Contributions 
of great value have been made, and will 
continue to be made; but the science of 
education is faced with two grave dangers. 

The first danger is in the acceptance of 
‘*half-baked’’ findings as if they were sci- 
entifically established. Many investigations 
masquerading in the guise of research stud- 
ies are completely invalidated by their use 
of an inadequate number of subjects, inap- 
propriate techniques or controls, or by lack 
of some other vital element of scientific pro- 
cedure. Yet the ill-advised and the inade- 
quately trained accept the findings without 
reservation ; they adopt a teaching method, 
select textbooks, or determine administra- 
tive or supervisory policies of large import 
on the basis of such faulty results. At 
times specialists in a field, impressed by 
many investigations of a given aspect, con- 
cern themselves with other aspects of the 
field and thus allow ill-established findings 
to hold sway. The acceptance of such con- 
clusions constitutes so great a danger to 
educational progress that all who are en- 
gaged in experimental work should be par- 
ticularly careful not to publish any results 
until the findings have been thoroughly 
verified. 

The second danger is in the premature 
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stabilization of educational practices. It 
may arise from the naive acceptance of in- 
valid studies, from experimentation under 
artificial conditions, or through lack of 
common sense in the interpretation and ap- 
plication of valid findings. To illustrate 
the tendency we need only point to the 
present demand that the vocabulary in 
primers and first readers be limited to the 
words in the Gates list or in some other 
word list, when it is evident that these 
lists by no means comprise all the words 
commonly encountered in the child’s en- 
vironment ; to the great stress, in the selec- 
tion of arithmetics, on investigations for 
determining the difficulty of the number 
combinations, although it is highly prob- 
able that if the combinations were pre- 
sented in actual rather than artificial situ- 
ations the results would be quite different; 
or to the apparent contentment with pres- 
ent types of measurement, which usually 
emphasize the mechanical outcomes of a 
subject to the neglect of the most desirable 
but more subtle outcomes. 

Properly safeguarded investigations of 
educational problems are of great value. 
But the results of pseudo-scientific research 
and premature stabilization are most un- 
fortunate, since they may exert a retarding 
rather than a facilitating influence in edu- 
cational progress. 

Cuirrorp Woopy, 
University of Michigan. 


THE PIGEONHOLE THEORY OF EDUCATION 

At last we have a solution for the trou- 
blesome problem of establishing proper re- 
lationships between the different parts of 
the school system. Put them in water-tight 
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compartments and provide suitable punish- 
ment for any that are bold enough to get 
out—from two hundred to five hundred 
dollars, six months to two years, or both. 
There should of course be a national com- 
mission to arrange the compartments, with 
ample funds for research by means of ques- 
tionnaires, through which the Commission 
could obtain all the necessary facts. 

This is a brilliant suggestion. It is fully 
as bright as the idea of making a ‘“‘defini- 
tive’’ set of textbooks in one office, with the 
codperation, of course, of all who had dis- 
covered something new and good in the way 
of instructional materials. It represents 
the same superlative quality of thinking 
that could evolve the conception of a ‘‘pee- 
wee’’ high school for pupils from twelve to 
fourteen years of age. It belongs in the 
same category with the Five Formal Steps 
—New Style, Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments, national norms in arithmetic as 
standards of attainment for individual pu- 
pils, and many more. Apparently some 
minds—or what passes for minds—work 
that way. We still hear occasionally of 
the application of the principles of ‘‘scien- 
tific management’’ to teaching and super- 
vision. Evidently the factory system in 
education still has its advocates. It is a 
pity it won’t work there. In most fac- 
tories, as well as in Sears Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward, so it is said, the ordi- 
nary jobs can be learned fairly well in 
about two days. The factory system of con- 
ducting schools would settle the problem of 
teacher training for all time; no training 
would be necessary—except for the un- 
dertaker. 

J. F. H. 
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HOW ADEQUATE SUPERVISION CAN BRING ABOUT 
BETTER ARTICULATION OF THE UNITS 
OF AMERICAN EDUCATION! 


Marcaret ALLTUCKER Norton 
Associate Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


“Tet us keep our eye steadily on the 
whole system’’ was the challenge which 
Thomas Jefferson made to the early edu- 
eators in Virginia. Jefferson wanted the 
organization of the school system of Vir- 
ginia to be so thorough that the common 
schools and the university could, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘go hand in hand forever’’; 
and that provision be made ‘‘systematically 
and proportionally’’ for ‘‘all the other in- 
termediate academies.’’? 

A century has elapsed. State, county, 
and municipal systems of education have 
developed and expanded. ‘‘Common 
schools,’’ ‘‘intermediate academies,’’ and 
universities have changed and greatly in- 
creased in number. New administrative 
units of education have been created to 
meet new needs. Some of these units have 
sprung up without a clear-cut recognition 
of the functions of each and without an 
interpretation of the proper relationships 
of one to the other. Better articulation of 
school units—the kindergarten with the 
elementary school, the elementary school 
with the junior high school, the junior high 
school with the senior high school, and 
the senior high school with the college—is 
an immediate problem within practically 
all school systems. 

How can adequate supervision bring 
about better articulation of the units of 
American education? This question was 


put to 55 selected supervisors. This group 
included supervisors of kindergarten and 
primary grades, supervisors of elementary 
grades, supervising principals, county su- 
pervisors, rural supervisors, state super- 
visors of elementary education, and 
assistant city superintendents of schools in 
charge of supervision. Their responses 
showed that, in most instances, they are 
awake to the problems of inarticulation 
and that, in their judgment, the first req- 
uisite to a solution is an honest recognition 
of inarticulations and a determination on 
the part of both teachers and supervisors 
to correct them. 

The definite relation of supervision to 
articulation was expressed by these super- 
visors in statements such as this: 


Upon supervision rests the responsibility of 
keeping the teacher alert to the fact that each 
administrative unit is only a part of a unified 
school system. Supervisors must think in terms 
of the whole education of the child, rather than 
in terms of certain subject-matter outlines to be 
covered in certain grades. 


Among the ways and means by which 
the 55 selected supervisors themselves sug- 
gested that adequate supervision can co- 
ordinate and integrate the more or less 
separate administrative units of our educa- 
tional system into a functioning whole are 
these nine: 


* Address given at meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association, Detroit, Michigan, February 25, 1931. 
pt ocr John C., Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education, p. 124. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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1. By developing a better and clearer 
understanding of a working educational 
philosophy which governs the whole proc- 
ess of education. 

In the light of this accepted philosophy 
there should be clear-cut statements of the 
responsibility of the various divisions of a 
school system and a clear understanding 
of the proper relationship of each admin- 
istrative unit to the other. 

According to one supervisor: ‘‘Lack of 
vision as to what the whole program of 
education is trying to accomplish, and 
lack of ability to grasp just what each de- 
partment of the school should contribute 
to this total development, seem to be the 
cause of the inarticulation between the ad- 
ministrative units and of the confusion as 
to methods, aims, and materials.”’ 

2. By organizing programs of codrdi- 
nated supervision. 

The supervision of instruction in any 
school system should be a codrdinated pro- 
gram—not one in which each supervisor 
works alone in a separate unrelated field or 
department. Teachers feel a solidarity in 
their work when they recognize the fact 
that supervision is unified. 

Among the ways suggested for securing 
coordinated programs of supervision were: 


a. Determining goals and directing work 
upon an organized plan by which codpera- 
tive effort may be capitalized. Helping 
teachers to get a real appreciation of the 
continuity of the school program and see- 
ing their work in relation to the work of 
the grades above and below them. 

b. Holding all-supervisory conferences in 
which a unified program of supervision is 
developed and common problems are dis- 
cussed. 


On this point, one supervisor writes as 
follows: 


Supervisors of different grade units or of 
different subjects should make it their busi- 
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ness to know what the other supervisors are 
doing, what the curriculum outside of their own 
subject is composed of, and what objectives and 
ideals other supervisors are working for. 


One supervisor suggests that : 


The superintendent of schools in his capacity 
as a supervisor should organize and direct some 
form of group meetings in which all supervisors 
or directors of instruction would get together 
frequently to discuss policies and means of 
working them out in such a way that the entire 
system may be thought of as a whole and not 
a collection of different departments. 

When possible, special supervisors should 
plan their work so that it enriches and clarifies 
units of study instead of planning separate 
units of work that have no connection with the 
day’s program. 


c. By arranging exchange of classroom visits 
between supervisors of the various units, 

d. By having a supervisor in charge of each 
of the major divisions who sees the prob- 
lems of his department or division from 
the first grade through the high school. 
By providing a head supervisor who co- 
ordinates the work of the departmental 
supervisors. 


3. By helping to develop unified curricu- 
lums and courses of study that codrdinate 
the school’s work and provide for individ- 
ual differences. 

Many supervisors emphasize the point 
that articulation is best secured through 
codperative work between general super- 
visors, special subject supervisors, build- 
ing principals, and classroom teachers in 
formulating a curriculum in which dupli- 
cations are omitted, in which subjects are 
interrelated, and in which each supervisor 
feels an interest outside his own subject. 

Several supervisors emphasized the point 
that if the work of the schools is to be ar- 
ticulated with life there is need for con- 
stant study of the changing conditions in 
life and continuous adaptation of school 
equipment and conditions to meet the needs. 
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HOW SUPERVISION CAN BRING ABOUT BETTER ARTICULATION 389 


4, By stimulating professional growth in 
teachers so that they may have skill to 
adapt the curriculum to the child. 

Wider training should be expected of 
teachers. They should be able to teach in 
grades above and below their own. 

One supervisor states : 


Teacher training, both preservice and inserv- 
ice, should be better and more comprehensive. 
For example, kindergarten teachers should at 
least be trained in primary work; better still, 
they should have some acquaintance with the 
aims, purposes, and methods of the whole ele- 
mentary school. High-school teachers should 
not feel it beneath their dignity to know the 
work of the grades. In other words, teachers 
should be trained so that they see in a more 
comprehensive way the whole process of 
education. 


In many cases, this means that inservice 
study classes should be provided for teach- 
ers. One of these courses should seek to 
give an over-view of the whole school sys- 
tem, setting forth the principles, theories, 
and objectives common to the various ad- 
ministrative units, as well as their differ- 
ences in objectives and procedures. 

5. By making a detailed survey of the 
local field for the purpose of discovering 
the causes of poor articulation. 

Several supervisors made this suggestion, 
and added that after the local causes of 
inarticulation have been decided upon, ade- 
quate supervisory forces working together 
can outline a plan of attack and apply 
remedial measures. They also pointed out 
that this suggestion to be effective would 
have to be worked out in a codperative 
way. The judgments of teachers, the opin- 
ions of administrators, the findings of sci- 
entific investigations, and all other sources 
of help should be sought. 

6. By seeing that a cumulative case rec- 
ord is sent with each pupil when he goes 
to the next higher grade or unit. 

This provides that every teacher at the 


beginning of each school term knows some- 
thing of his pupils’ individual abilities, 
achievements, social characteristics, and 
physical condition. In addition to seeing 
that these case records are kept and passed 
on from grade to grade and school to 
school, the supervisor frequently aids in 
their interpretation. 

7. By helping formulate 
standards for pupil promotion. 

The two means which supervisors most 
frequently suggested for doing this were: 
(a) principals’ meetings, grade meetings, 
departmental meetings, and building meet- 
ings dealing specifically with goals of 
achievement at different levels, standards 
of promotion, factors that should be con- 
sidered in making promotions, and means 
of deciding individual cases; and (b) by 
helping teachers to be more scientific in 
evaluating their own teaching through the 
use of both standard and informal tests, 
and keeping class and individual records 
of progress. 

8. By arranging exchange of classroom 
visits between the various administrative 
units. 

Some supervisors also advocate exchange 
of teachers between the various units. 

9. By supplying adequately trained su- 
pervisors. 

This training, according to supervisors 
themselves, should include a basic educa- 
tional philosophy, a good general concep- 
tion of an entire school system from the 
kindergarten through grade twelve, and a 
sufficient understanding of child psychol- 
ogy to enable the supervisor to help in 
diagnosing and remedying difficulties. 

One director of instruction writes: 


acceptable 


Such a supervisor is able to show a teacher 
of a particular grade by definite tests what 
children have done in a preceding grade and 
what is required of them in a succeeding grade. 
Such a supervisor, by her training together with 
her opportunities of meeting with supervisors 
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of other units and with her superintendent, can 
interpret to the teachers of a particular grade 
or administrative unit the problems and difficul- 
ties of other grades or units of a school system. 


To summarize briefly, there are nine 
ways by which adequate supervision can 
bring better articulation of the units of 
American education: 


1. By developing a working philosophy of 
education which sets forth not only general ob- 
jectives for each of the administrative units 
but a clear understanding of the proper rela- 
tionships between these units. 

2. By organizing programs of codrdinated 
supervision. 
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3. By helping to develop unified curriculums 
and courses of study. 

4. By stimulating professional growth in 
teachers. 

5. By collecting evidences of poor articula- 
tion and aiding in the development of codpera- 
tive remedial programs. 

6. By seeing that a cumulative case record js 
sent with each pupil when he goes to the next 
higher grade or unit. 

7. By helping formulate acceptable stand- 
ards for pupil promotion. 

8. By arranging for an exchange of class- 
room visits between the various administrative 
units. 

9. By supplying better trained supervisors. 


HOW SUPERVISORS CAN HELP TO PUT PUPIL PROMOTION 
ON A MORE SCIENTIFIC BASIS! 


HEwEN K. MackintTosH 
Supervisor, Later Elementary Grades, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


In discussing such a problem as this, it is 
necessary at the outset to define promotion 
as essentially an administrative problem. 
The implication is that the school system 
as a whole must take stock of itself by ask- 
ing such questions as: What do age-grade 
progress reports show with regard to over- 
age and under-age pupils at each grade 
level? What is our general policy with re- 
gard to promotion? Are our promotion 
standards too high or too low in terms of 
our community? What are the causes of 
failure as reported by teachers of pupils 
not promoted? Is ours a semi-annual pro- 
motion plan? What method of classifying 
pupils is in use? Does it provide for the 
re-grading of pupils? Does it provide for 
mentally, physically, and morally handi- 
eapped children? Does our promotion plan 
allow us to consider a grade as a grouping 


of curriculum materials rather than as a 
stage of development? Is ‘‘every day pro- 
motion day for those who can benefit by 
it?’’ Does every child have an opportunity 
to sueceed at something every day? These, 
together with other pertinent questions, 
must constitute the background for an at- 
tack on the problem of promotion stand- 
ards. Without such self-analysis on the 
part of the school system, the supervisor 
ean work no miracles. 

The supervisor’s attitude toward this 
question must be stated in terms of the rela- 
tion of instruction to the problems of pro- 
motion, since her job is defined as pertain- 
ing to the improvement of materials and 
methods of work. As the speaker has ana- 
lyzed the supervisor’s contribution, it may 
be discussed under three headings: 

1. To present to teachers definite evi- 


1 An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Detroit, Michigan, 
February 25, 1931. 
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dence for the need of studying promotion 
standards. 

2. To substitute objective evidence for 
subjective opinion in the rating of pupils, 
in fields where that is possible. 

3. To organize the materials and meth- 
ods of instruction in such a way as to pre- 
vent failure or, stated positively, to help 
pupils to succeed. 

In working out the first phase of this 
contribution, it is necessary to use facts and 
figures. Definite evidence compiled from 
one’s own school system may often convince 
teachers, principals, and supervisors that 
failure is the failure of the school rather 
than the failure of the child. It is possible 
to approach this question of failure by ana- 
lyzing for any given school the failures in 
the most important subject matter fields, 
such as reading, spelling, language, geogra- 
phy, history, and arithmetic. Such an 
analysis may be used to indicate the subject 
in which teachers need to reévaluate their 
methods of teaching to discover possible 
causes for pupil failure. The analysis sheet 
presented here was compiled by Miss Edna 


HELP PUPIL PROMOTION 391 
York to show the number of pupils marked 
deficient or failed in the subjects listed 
above, in grades 3-1 to 6-2 inclusive in the 
reports of June 1929, January 1930, and 
June 1930. 

The figures show that not only was there 
less poor or failing work in arithmetic, the 
subject upon which teachers in the building 
decided to concentrate, but also that, in 
general, poor or failing work in other sub- 
jects decreased from June to June. This 
was probably due to the fact that teachers 
and principal studied the matter from all 
angles. They placed emphasis upon check- 
ing pupils’ papers with them to discover 
the causes of error. These were diagnosed 
not merely as ‘‘errors in subtraction’’ but 
as errors due to lack of knowledge of com- 
binations, failure to borrow correctly, lack 
of knowledge of the zero difficulty, together 
with other specific causes. 

Similar analyses may be made of the 
grade levels at which pupil failures occur. 
Evidence which points to a large number 
of failures in the fifth grade, for example, 
may indicate the need for a careful scru- 
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tiny of the course of study objectives for 
that grade level. Likewise, an analysis of 
the failures in any given school may indi- 
cate the need for reinterpretation of pro- 
motion standards, or for adaptation 
of the course of study to fit the needs of 
the community upon which the school 
draws. 

In the same category should be listed the 
analysis of records of repeaters. The mem- 
bers of this group are probably familiar 
with the findings of Keyes (1911) and Mc- 
Kinney (1918-19) as reported by Mr. 
Buckingham in his book, Research for 
Teachers. Keyes reported that 28% of re- 
peaters did better work the second time, 
36% showed no improvement, and 36% 
did poorer work. McKinney reported that 
35% did better work the second time, 
53% showed no improvement, and 12% 
did poorer work. A re-check of this ex- 
periment in Grand Rapids in 1929-30 with 
150 repeaters in grades three to six inclu- 
sive showed 89% did better work the sec- 
ond time, 7% showed no improvement, and 
4% did poorer work. However, it should 
be noted that the average gain was less than 
one grade point and that the majority of 
the standings showed pupils as still de- 
ficient. A re-check on this experiment for 
the school system under consideration is 
a wholesome means of giving teachers and 
principals information that will develop 
an interest in attacking the problems in- 
volved in promotion standards. 

The second phase of the supervisor’s con- 
tribution is concerned with developing a 
scientific attitude of mind on the part of 
teachers and administrators. There is a 
danger that standardized tests of achieve- 
ment may be used by teachers as an abso- 
lute measure of pupil accomplishment. But 
if they are introduced as a basis for diag- 
nostic and remedial work, followed by a 
period of intensive, well-motivated drill, 
the results of a second giving of the test 
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may serve as a yardstick to substantiate 
the teacher’s judgment. 

Some school systems have found it wise 
to develop, in addition to standardized 
tests, informal inventory or pre-tests based 
upon course of study outcomes for use at 
the opening of a semester. Such tests help 
pupils and teachers to see clearly the goals 
for work and show up the points where 
failures are apt to occur. A second form 
of such tests administered at the close of 
the semester shows the gains that have been 
made and demonstrates very plainly to 
teacher and pupils the amount of teaching 
and learning that have been going on in 
the classroom. Such a test has been used 
in Grand Rapids in the field of arithmetic, 
with sufficient success to warrant its exten- 
sion to other fields. It will be discussed in 
greater detail under the third phase of the 
supervisor’s contribution. 

Provided that objective measures such 
as those just described are in use in the 
school system, the old type report card 
can give way to the newer type which 
places first those habits and attitudes re- 
lated to citizenship, then indicates the 
child’s academic progress in terms of the 
subject matter units in which he shows 
improvement, and those in which he needs 
remedial aid. A report on educational test 
results in comparison with absolute norms 
and city norms helps to substantiate the 
teacher’s opinion in the field of the tool 
subjects. The card in use in the Ann 
Arbor public schools is an example of the 
newest cards which are being developed. 
A teacher or a school system interested in 
shifting from the old type to the new type 
report card may wisely use reading as a 
field in which to stimulate parent codpera- 
tion. A sample of such a supplement as 
developed by Miss Carol Walters in a third 
grade, as a part of her follow-up program 
to the use of reading tests, is presented 
here. 
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SupPLEMENTARY Report TO PARENTS 


The third grade children have been stressing 
reading this semester, and this is a summary of 
Richard’s ability in terms of achievement. 
Desire to read ........ 

Ability to read orally ........ 

Ability to control voice ........ 

Ability to ask intelligent questions ........ 
Attitude toward doing best daily ........ 
Ability to complete work begun ........ 
Ability to concentrate ........ 

Ability to organize ........ 

Ability to read at a standard rate for third 

a 
Ability to comprehend ........ 

Growth of vocabulary ........ 
Appreciation of poems ........ 

The work is measured in terms of Excellent, 
Good, Fair, and Poor. Will you please try to 
guide your child’s reading along the lines in 
which he needs to improve. 

LheeEdeanccain saan » Teacher 


What methods do your teachers use in 
preparing report card standings? Mr. 
Herron, writing in the Eighth Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, reports the result of a ques- 
tionnaire to teachers in grades five to eight 
inclusive. The teachers who relied upon 
memory in the rating of pupils numbered 
59%. Objective evidence must surely sup- 
plant subjective opinion in fields that are 
capable of measurement. The use of 
standardized tests of achievement and in- 
formal tests of the inventory type will help 
to pave the way for a new type report card 
that should be more meaningful, more help- 
ful, and more just to the child. Is the time 
soon at hand when the report card will be 
used as a qualitative measure of progress, 
since no child will be asked to repeat a 
grade unless he has been absent because of 
ill health, or because he can get experience 
by repeating that he could not possibly get 
from the succeeding grade? 

Since this is designed to be essentially 
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a practical discussion, the third phase of 
the supervisor’s contribution, which is con- 
cerned with the organization of materials 
and methods in such a way as to make it 
possible for the child to succeed, will be 
developed in greater detail. What are some 
of the ways in which the supervisor can set 
the stage in order to secure success on the 
part of the child? The answer to this ques- 
tion is given chiefly in terms of procedures 
in use in Grand Rapids’ schools, with spe- 
cial reference to grades three to six in- 
clusive. 


PROMOTION STANDARDS IN TERMS OF 
ABILITY 


The supervisor may work out codpera- 
tively standards of promotion which indi- 
cate accomplishment for the bright, the 
average, and the dull pupil. For example, 
many courses of study in reading list the 
degree of skill to be attained by each of 
these three ability levels. In the Decem- 
ber number of the Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, definite standards for promo- 
tion are indicated for grades one through 
three in reading, spelling, handwriting, and 
arithmetic. The median standards for pro- 
motion in reading for grade three are as 
follows: 


3-C Ability to read silently with comprehen- 
sion and without previous preparation, 
such as phrase and word drill, any story 
in an average second reader. 

Ability to read silently with comprehen- 
sion and without previous preparation, 
such as phrase and word drill, any story 
in an easy third reader. 

Ability to read silently with comprehen- 
sion and without previous preparation, 
such as phrase and word drill, any story 
in an average third reader. 


3-B 


3-A 


Such standards as these should prove 
most helpful if books to be used are graded 
as ‘‘easy’’ and as ‘‘average’’ by means of 
some objective measure. 
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GROUPING WITHIN GRADES 


The supervisor should make evident the 
possibilities involved in grouping within 
any given room, in terms of ability. It has 
been found by those who have experimented 
with ability grouping of this type that three 
groups may be used to advantage in a 
room where there are two half-grades, or 
in a room where there is a single half- 
grade. In spite of attempts to make groups 
of children homogeneous, it will probably 
continue to be true that there is a range 
of at least two grades among the children 
in any given grade, with not more than 
20% of the children exactly at grade level. 
The children may be grouped for reading, 
again for arithmetic, and yet again for 
spelling. In several schools there are 
enough study-type readers for the whole 
room. All pupils read the same material 
but they make use of it in different 
ways. Group one may use the material 
to fill in points in an outline; group 
two may be selecting paragraph headings, 
while group three may be finding the sen- 
tence that answers a specific question. This 
probably does not represent reading on 
the highest level as described by Doctor 
Gray of the University of Chicago, but it 
is one of the levels through which a group 
must pass in the development of reading 
skills. 


MAKING A SPECIFIC RECORD OF UNITS 
OF WORK 


A type of evidence which will help to 
show teacher and supervisor the amounts 
of teaching and learning that have taken 
place is the recording of a unit of work 
as it is actually carried on. When the 


teacher uses reminiscence concerning things 
that have been done, she is apt to throw 
a rose-colored glow over the whole affair. 
But if the goals are set down as they are 
accomplished, the result is a fairly accu- 
rate picture of what really was done. In 
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Grand Rapids there are in use records 
which are termed ‘‘ Activity Sheets,’’ on 
which the teacher checks daily the high 
spots in all subject matter fields that con- 
tribute to her big unit of work. These high 
spots are grouped under these headings: 
How the Activity Arose, Materials Used 
and Subject Matter Involved, Activities 
Carried On, Learning Digressions, and 
Outcomes (knowledges, habits and skills, 
attitudes and appreciations). The use of 
such a sheet should help the teacher to 
evaluate her work and to bolster up the 
weak spots which are apparent, as she has 
an opportunity to examine the sheet as a 
whole, at its completion. Other supple- 
mentary aids that help the teacher to plan 
wisely include the ‘‘Summary Sheet of 
Social Studies Units,’’ which shows in out- 
line form, in parallel columns, the sub- 
ject matter content suggested for the social 
studies in each half-grade, so that the 
teacher may select and organize the experi- 
ences which she gives her children with the 
point of view of the preceding and suc- 
ceeding grades in mind. As a further aid 
Mrs. Lettie Marsh has developed a plan 
based upon the use of 3 x 5 cards, on which 
the teacher records all language, arith- 
metic, social studies, health, and other ac- 
tivities carried on in her group. This file 
is accessible at all times and may be passed 
on to the succeeding teacher. 


SETTING UP GOALS WITH PUPILS 


Another factor in classroom organization 
which makes for pupil success is the setting 
up of goals. Courses of study are some- 
times looked upon as deep, dark secrets of 
which no one but the teacher has any knowl- 
edge. It is the belief of teachers who have 
used the plan that children have a right 
to know in advance what is expected of 
them at any given grade level. They should 
have an opportunity to help in the setting 
up of the goals for a semester’s work, for 
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the work of any given unit, for a week, or 
for a day, and then to check themselves 
on their accomplishment. For example, 
after children have taken an arithmetic 
test based upon the skill outcomes for the 
grade which they are entering, they should 
be led to see very clearly, with the teacher’s 
help, where their difficulties are and on 
what skills they will need to work espe- 
cially hard in order to master them. They 
should have opportunities throughout the 
semester to check the degree to which they 
have mastered the skills involved and to 
use them in real life situations. A part 
of the directions for checking the Grand 
Rapids Informal Arithmetic Test used as 
an inventory at the beginning of the semes- 
ter is as follows: 


After the papers have been checked by pupils 
and teachers working together, the following 
points should be discussed : 


a. How many pupils missed problem 1, prob- 
lem 2? (Indicate numbers and frequencies 
on the board.) 

b. Which problem was most often missed? 
Why? (Analysis of incorrect answers to 
find why.) 

e. What kinds of problems were most often 
missed? (Addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, problem solving.) 

d. What goals do we need to set for ourselves 
for this semester? 


Or, in the social studies, children may 
have the opportunity to list with the help 
and guidance of the teacher the things 
they would like to know about early life 
in Michigan. These questions will be added 
to and supplemented as children have op- 
portunities to read or to experience in this 
field. A group of questions developed by 
fourth-grade children are listed here: 


1. How did the explorers dress? 

2. What did the missionaries teach the In- 
dians? 

3. For what did the Indians sell their furs? 

4. How did the Indians prepare their meat? 
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5. How did they start their fire? 
6. What tribes lived in Michigan and where 
did they come from? 
7. How (in what) did the first white people 
come? 
8. Why did the explorers come to Michigan? 
9. What kinds of furs were used for trade? 
10. Where did they build their trading-posts? 
11. What are the names of some of the ex- 
plorers? 
12. Which furs were most valuable? 
13. How were the first cabins made? 
14. How did the Indians treat the white 
people? 
15. What are the names of some of the mis- 
sionaries? 
16. Of the fur-traders? 
17. For what did the fur-traders sell their 
furs? 
18. To what part of Michigan did the explor- 
ers first come? 
19. How did the Indians catch their animals? 
20. Where did the missionaries settle? 
21. What was the nationality of the ex- 
plorers? 
22. What did the traders do with the furs? 
23. What did the Indians use for medicine? 
24. What kinds of houses did the Indians 
build? 
25. How did the Indians 
what? 
26. How did the Indians make their weapons? 
27. How many missionaries came? 
28. What are the names of the first missions? 
29. How did the explorers make their living? 
30. When and where were the first forts 
built ? 


write and with 


These questions were listed by the group 
of children as things which they would be 
interested to know. Following this initial 
period in which questions were raised, the 
questions were reorganized under four 
main headings: Indians, Fur Traders, Mis- 
sionaries, and Explorers. These topics 
were then worked out in problem form by 
committee groups. Such a situation of 
course makes it necessary for the teacher 
to know very definitely the possibilities and 
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the limitations of the subject matter. 
Children who have an opportunity to list 
their own questions, which are ‘supple- 
mented by the teacher, have a tendency to 
be more interested in their work and to 
assume the responsibility for locating and 
reporting information bearing on a prob- 
lem. Such a situation, therefore, provides 
the opportunity for the child to succeed. 

Pupils may wish to set up in a similar 
way the goals for other activities in which 
they are engaged. A type of organization 
whereby pupils plan with their teacher, the 
work for the day in terms of Planning, 
Research, Practice, Leisure, Construction 
and Free Activity Periods, helps to put the 
responsibility for succeeding upon them- 
selves. This plan is in use at Kensington, 
Grand Rapids’ Experimental School. A 
skillful teacher can use these techniques 
even with a group of children numbering 
forty or more. 

Another means which can be used to help 
pupils in checking themselves is a set of 
language correction symbols, which, begun 
in grade three and added to as children 
pass through grades up to and including 
six, assist them to know just what the 
teacher means in her correction of written 
work. Each child has a copy of the sym- 
bols for reference and is not asked to 
memorize them. Favorable comments are 
being received from teachers who have used 
this teaching aid during this current school 
year. 

A concrete way of showing children how 
well they have achieved goals is to file in 
individual manila envelopes every piece of 
written work done by the pupil for a pe- 
riod of five or six weeks. This procedure 
makes possible a self-survey on the part of 
the pupil when his report of progress is 
sent out. Such a body of material also 
serves to show parents that objective evi- 
dence is used in the rating of pupils. 

Still another method of checking qual- 
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ity of work done has been tried with 
pupils at fifth and sixth grade levels, 
Pupils are asked to analyze their successes 
and failures, first on small units of work 
and then on larger units. As an example 
of this situation, take a group of fifth and 
sixth grade children who, after reading 
a selection on transportation in a work-type 
reader, were asked to classify a list of 
about thirty words under the proper head- 
ings. These headings were: Roads, Ve- 
hicles, Hotels, Airplanes. Some children 
in the group made three columns on one 
side of the sheet of paper and turned over 
the page for the fourth. Others started 
with the heading ‘‘Roads’’ and attempted 
to select all the words under that heading 
before going on to the next. By helping 
the children to analyze their methods of 
work in this situation, the teacher was able 
to show the less efficient child what he 
could do to improve. 

Another plan that has been used is to 
ask pupils in grades five and six to answer 
with five or six statements the question, 
‘“What I Do When I Study.’’ The result 
of such a survey carried out in our schools 
several years ago showed teachers and 
pupils, very objectively, that the most 
widely used method of study was to read 
and reread material four or five times. Of 
1175 sixth grade pupils reporting, 400 
listed this procedure as an aid to study, 
and gave it the highest rating of all meth- 
ods mentioned. Such a situation serves as 
a starting point for showing the need to 
develop an effective set of study habits on 
the part of every pupil. 


BUILDING COOPERATIVE COURSES OF STUDY 


As one of the most important means to 
be considered in giving assistance to teach- 
ers for the purpose of preventing failure 
and encouraging success should be listed 
the making of codperative courses of study. 
This should be a continuous process of 
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evaluation and reévaluation. Recently, a 
board member questioned when a budget 
item for continuation of curriculum work 
was proposed, ‘‘When is this curriculum 
going to be finished?’’ The superintend- 
ent’s prompt reply was, ‘‘Never!’’ 

It is taken for granted that such work 
should proceed under the guidance of an 
expert with certain fundamental princi- 
ples common to all groups at work in the 
school system. The basis for building such 
courses of study must rest upon scientific 
evidence, expert opinion and best prac- 
tice. Such course of study building gives 
the teacher practice in thinking in terms 
not only of knowledge but also of habits 
and skills, attitudes and appreciations. A 
course of study serves as a yardstick by 
means of whose outcomes she can judge the 
efficiency of her own teaching. She is then 
able to set up with pupils definite stand- 
ards for the quality of work that is accept- 
able, and at the same time she recognizes 
the contributions of preceding and suc- 
ceeding grades. She is guided by a list of 
desirable outcomes which constitute mini- 
mum essentials. At the same time the 
course of study provides enriching experi- 
ences for those who are capable of more 
and better work. Up until and including 
the present school year, about 65% of the 
teachers, principals, and supervisors con- 
cerned with instruction in grades kinder- 
garten through six have worked upon some 
course of study during the past four years. 
If a teacher participates in the making of 
the course of study which she is to use, 
she is more interested in it and is more 
aware of how it should function than if it 
is imposed from above. 


Our new curricula in Grand Rapids 
have brought about very definite and 
marked improvement in the materials and 
methods of classroom instruction, and have 
helped to put promotion standards on a 
more scientific basis. 

The supervisor’s relation to the problem 
here presented is that of pointing the way, 
of suggesting proper yardsticks for meas- 
urement, and of stimulating the teacher to 
be interested in setting up some clear and 
definite standards on which her pupils will 
be rated for promotion purposes. She at- 
tempts to do this by showing the need for 
objective standards in determining promo- 
tion, by leading teachers to substitute ob- 
jective for subjective opinion, and by so 
organizing the materials and methods of 
instruction that pupils can succeed. It is 
of the utmost importance that the teacher 
take pupils into her confidence and thus 
make it possible for them to assume the re- 
sponsibility for success, that they work 
with her rather than for her toward the 
goals which they have helped to set up and 
for which they see the reason. 

There are on the one hand those who 
are opposed to definite marks indicative 
of pupil achievement in either the academic 
or citizenship phases of school work. On 
the other hand are those who still hold to 
grades stated as definite percentages in 
every field in which the pupil can possibly 
be rated. It behooves the supervisor to 
take note and to examine into these two di- 
verse points of view with a scientific atti- 
tude of mind that will enable her to strike 
a happy mean in these ‘‘parlous’’ times, 
when elementary education gives evidence 
of growing pains. 





THE EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION! 


A Review of the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction 


CLIFFORD Woopy 
Director, Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, University of Michigan 


RELATIONSHIP TO PREVIOUS YEARBOOKS 


This yearbook is the fourth volume of a 
series on the general problem of the super- 
vision of instruction, published under the 
auspices of the now-named Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the National Education Association. 
The three previous yearbooks were en- 
titled: Educational Supervision, Scientific 
Method in Supervision, and Current Prob- 
lems of Supervisors. This yearbook, The 
Evaluation of Supervision, is closely re- 
lated to the previous yearbooks and may 
be thought of as an extension and elabora- 
tion of some of the problems and issues 
raised in those volumes.” 


PURPOSES OF THE FOURTH YEARBOOK 


The dominating purpose which the Com- 
mittee had in mind in the preparation of 
this yearbook was the stimulation of those 
occupying supervisory positions to under- 
take the evaluation of their activities on a 
more extensive scale than in the past and 
to employ more refined techniques and 
procedures in their efforts at evaluation. 
In the effort to achieve this purpose, the 
Committee attempted to do five things: (1) 
to outline the criteria which should be ap- 
plied in the evaluation of supervision; (2) 
to set up procedures which are essential in 
the scientific evaluation of supervision; 
(3) to review the existing literature deal- 
ing with the scientific evaluation of the 


effects of supervision; (4) to present a 
tabulation of the investigations conducted 
by the membership of this Department and 
designed for the purpose of evaluating the 
effects of supervisory effort; (5) to de- 
velop a check list by which those engaged 
in supervision can make a self-analysis of 
their own efforts. The extent to which the 
Committee accomplished and will accom- 
plish its purpose may be judged from the 
content of the published report and from 
its effects on the future conduct of the 
membership of this Department. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLE IN THE PREPARATION OF 
THE YEARBOOK 


In the preparation of this yearbook, the 
Committee proceeded on the assumption of 
two guiding principles: (1) that since this 
was a yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
supervisors and directors should be called 
upon to make some type of contribution; 
(2) that the yearbook as a whole and each 
separate chapter thereof should represent 
the combined efforts of the Committee as a 
whole rather than the contribution of any 
individual member. Working on the first 
assumption, the Committee sent inquiry 
blanks to the membership at large, asking 
for reports of investigations involving the 
evaluation of the effects of supervision, for 
reports on what was termed projects initi- 
ated by supervisors, and for ease study 


? Report of an address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Detroit, 


February 24, 1931. 


2 To be obtained from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


City. 
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reports indicating in detail how super- 
vision had been effective in helping a poor 
teacher to become a better teacher. In ad- 
dition, selected members of the organiza- 
tion were asked to describe the method by 
which supervisory programs were launched 
and evaluated within given cities. Pro- 
ceeding on the second assumption, at a 
meeting in Buffalo on January 18, 1930, 
the Committee delimited the problem and 
made a preliminary outline of the year- 
book; at a meeting in Atlantic City on 
February 23 and 24, the outline of the 
chapters was reconstructed and assign- 
ment of the different chapters was made; 
at a meeting in Detroit on June 14 and 15, 
progress was reported and the preliminary 
drafts of the various chapters were re- 
viewed ; at a second meeting in Detroit on 
September 22 and 23, the various chapters 
were presented and their contents care- 
fully serutinized.® 


NEED FOR THE EVALUATION 


Chapter I of this yearbook is devoted to 
the problem involved in the evaluation of 
the effects of supervision and to the needs 
for making such efforts. In delimiting the 
problem considerable stress is placed upon 
the difference between description and 
evaluation. It is pointed out that there 
may be agreement on the facts of descrip- 
tion or measurement, but great disagree- 
ment on the interpretation or evaluation 
of the facts. It is stressed that in the last 
analysis evaluation depends upon stand- 
ards of values derived from accepted be- 
liefs or philosophies. Consequently the 
necessity of formulating a philosophy of 
education before attempting the evalua- 
tion of the effects of supervision is pointed 
out. The existence of numerous types of 
philosophies of education, complicating 


the problem of evaluation, is cited as one 
of the needs for such evaluation. Other 
factors complicating the problems but also 
stressing the need for evaluation are: the 
existence of variation in the types of 
supervisory organization; in the size of 
the systems in which supervision is being 
done; in the multiplicity of the tasks 
which the supervisors are called upon to 
perform; and in the attitude of adminis- 
trators, teachers, and laymen toward it. 
The chapter closes with the subtle sugges- 
tion that such a yearbook is timely for 
three reasons: the lack of attempts at 
proper evaluation in the past; the develop- 
ment of the spirit of scientific experimen- 
tation among the leaders of the profession ; 
and the present demands for financial 
economy in the administration and super- 
vision of schools. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING SUPERVISION 


In Chapter II three criteria for the 
evaluation of supervision are suggested: 
effects, activities, and the characteristics of 
the supervisor. The Committee suggests 
that effects should have major considera- 
tion in determining the value of supervi- 
sion, since the term is construed as 
involving effects on pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, community, methods of teaching, and 
subject matter; supervisory activities is 
considered next in importance, at least 
until provision has been made for the ade- 
quate measurement of the various types of 
effects; characteristics of the supervisor 
should be given little consideration in the 
final evaluation of supervision. 

In presenting criteria for evaluation, it 
is emphasized that each school unit must 
of necessity set up its own standard of 
values based upon its own accepted philos- 
ophy of education, but a sample set of 


*The committee in charge of the Fourth Yearbook was composed as follows: Clifford Woody (Chair- 
man), Delia E. Kibbe, George C. Kyte, Rudolph D. Lindquist, Worth McClure, J. R. McGaughy, Jane 


Mingo, and Paul T. Rankin. 
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values is presented to illustrate the type 
of standards to be formulated. The neces- 
sity of deciding on a set of weights for the 
various items involved was emphasized, but 
this task is left to the individual school unit 
to be determined in terms of its prevailing 
philosophy of education. 


SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURES IN EVALUATION 


Chapter III presents in a very concise 
manner the procedures involved in scien- 
tific evaluation of supervision. In the early 
part of this chapter a rather unique dif- 
ferentiation between pure and applied re- 
search is presented. According to the 
statement given, pure research is a quest 
for a relationship usually to be expressed 
as law; applied research, a quest for deter- 
mining the better of two methods or mate- 
rials. It is implied in the discussion that 
in pure research the discovery of truth is 
the major interest, while in applied re- 
search the major interest is the discovery 
of truth as the basis for maintaining status 
quo or making changes of some type or 
other. According to this hypothesis, ap- 
plied research in supervision is conducted 
for the purpose of justifying existing prac- 
tices or for providing a scientific basis 
upon which to make changes in the activi- 
ties involved. 

The major phases of the scientific evalua- 
tion of supervision as given are: (1) ade- 
quate delimitation of the problem under 
consideration ; (2) choice of and weighting 
of the criteria upon which an evaluation is 
to be made, and provision for adequate 
measurement; (3) control of all significant 
variables, except the one supervisory fac- 
tor whose effect is to be measured; (4) 
organization and interpretation of the re- 
sults obtained. In discussion of these char- 
acteristics special emphasis is placed upon 
the necessity for applying the law of a 
single variable in the attempt to evaluate 
supervision and upon the use of ‘‘common 
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sense’’ in the interpretation of results. 
Some discussion is given to the various 
methods of collecting data, but a strong 
plea is made for the use of careful and 
repeated experimentation. 


TECHNIQUES WHICH HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED 
IN THE EVALUATION OF RESEARCH 


Chapters IV and V trace the evolution 
of the techniques which have been em- 
ployed in attempted evaluation of the 
effects of supervision. These chapters are 
based upon a review of existing literature 
and upon a summary of the techniques 
employed in the investigations submitted 
by the membership of this Department. 
In presenting the development in tech- 
nique, the studies are classified according 
to the following methods of collecting 
data: questionnaire, jury, interview, case 
study, experimental groups, equivalent 
groups, score card, and comprehensive ex- 
perimentation. This classification, while 
somewhat different from that in the previ- 
ous chapter, is in reality not a modification 
but only an elaboration of the previously 
enumerated types. Variations and devel- 
opments of each of these methods are 
pointed out. A perusal of this chapter 
shows the development in the procedures 
employed, from the poorly constructed 
questionnaire sent out rather promiscu- 
ously and with results crudely tabulated, 
to experimentation involving the law of 
the single variable, adequate statistical 
treatment, and a ‘‘common-sense’’ inter- 
pretation of results. 

Simultaneously with the discussion of 
the different techniques employed, the 
findings of some of the outstanding studies 
are presented. A general summary of the 
findings at the close of Chapter V presents 
the following conclusions: supervision is 
effective in furthering the growth of the 
pupils; supervision resulting in superior 
growth of pupils has had its effect in 
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changing teachers and teaching proce- 
dures; supervisory activities differ in their 
relative effectiveness. Other findings are 
set forth, but further discussion of them 
will be omitted, since another person will 
discuss them in detail. 


PROJECTS INITIATED BY THE MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 


A general summary of reports of proj- 
ects initiated by the supervisors and direc- 
tors of instruction is presented in Chapter 
VI. The chapter is divided into three 
parts: Part I, a summary of the projects 
and citation of typical illustrations; Part 
II, presentation of two case studies show- 
ing how supervision has helped a poor 
teacher become a better teacher; and Part 
III, a summary analyzing all statements of 
members reporting projects or case studies 
and giving certain other data concerning 
the projects or case studies submitted. At 
the beginning of this chapter it is pointed 
out that the Committee, even though aware 
of the fact that learning rather than super- 
vision per se was the variable under con- 
sideration in many of the projects, felt that 
these studies should be included in the re- 
port, since one of the most effective tools 
of supervision is the stimulation of experi- 
mentation. 

As is to be expected, the purposes of the 
seventy-seven projects reported vary, but 
the greatest number of them involve 
change either in teachers or in pupils. In 
those involving change in teachers, atten- 
tion was centered on the idea of causing a 
change in teaching techniques and proce- 
dures; in those centering on pupils, atten- 
tion was centered on the nature of the 
activities in which the pupils participated 
and on efforts at changing the nature of 
their responses. The titles of the six illus- 
trative projects will make clear the nature 
of these studies: 
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1. To Determine the Value of Proof Read- 
ing as a Means of Improving the Mechanics 
of English. 

2. To Determine the Effects of a Program of 
Special Training in Reading. 

3. To Compare the Results Obtained by Three 
Different Methods of Conducting Class 
Work in Arithmetic. 

4. To Determine the Value in Teacher-Train- 
ing of Demonstration Lessons in Adapting 
Instruction to the Needs of the Pupils. 

5. To Measure the Influence of a Program of 
Special Emphasis on Reading. 

6. To Determine the Effect on Discipline of 

an Educational Program Emphasizing the 

Pupil’s Creative Attainment. 


The descriptions of these studies occupy 
a considerable part of the chapter. Imme- 
diately following them are two case studies 
telling in detail how one supervisor ‘‘stim- 
ulated a teacher to demand higher stand- 
ards of work’’ and how another super- 
visor ‘‘improved a teacher’s morale and 
teaching technique.’’ The chapter closes 
with a listing of the projects and case 
studies and a statement of the cities in 
which the studies were undertaken, the 
person reporting the study, the purpose of 
the study, and the type of evidence used 
in evaluating the variable under considera- 
tion. 


CHECK LIST FOR THE ANALYSIS OF SUPER- 
VISORY ACTIVITIES 


In Chapter VII a check list is presented 
for the purpose of illustrating a device for 
enabling a supervisor within a given sys- 
tem to make a self-analysis of his work. It 
is emphasized that this check list is merely 
illustrative and is in no consideration 
ideal. The point is emphasized that any 
given school unit attempting to use the 
check list must first of all determine the 
items to be stressed, and the weights to be 
attached to each according to the philos- 
ophy of education prevailing within the 
school unit. The chapter contains a dis- 
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cussion of rating scales and their adminis- 
tration and the principles relative to the 
construction and use of check lists. Among 
the principles set forth are the following: 
(1) the check list has no place, except as 
it facilitates learning; (2) the check list 
should be constructed with specific situa- 
tions in mind and should be consistent with 
the point of view in education maintained 
by that situation; (3) emphasis should lie 
on results and activities which produce 
them rather than on personal traits; (4) 
the check list should be comprehensive 
enough to cover all the services it en- 
deavors to analyze, but it should not en- 
deavor to include every detail of those 
services; (5) the check list should be so 
constructed as to allow much flexibility in 
its application; (6) the check list should 
be devised to secure the codperation of 
the persons who are asked to use it; (7) 
the terms used should be simple and 
clear. 

The last portion of the chapter presents 
what is termed a ‘‘check list for self-analy- 
sis.’’ Its divisions correspond very closely 
to the criteria for the evaluation of super- 
vision enumerated in Chapter II, viz., re- 
sults, activities, and personality. Each of 
these main headings is divided and sub- 
divided so that each item checked is very 
definite and concrete. To illustrate, the 
heading ‘‘Effects’’ is divided into the fol- 
lowing subheads: ‘‘Effects on Pupils,”’ 
‘“Effects on Teachers,’’ ‘‘Effects on Com- 
munity,’’ and ‘‘Effects on Supervisor.’’ 
The first subhead, ‘‘ Effects on Pupils,’’ is 
divided into the following captions: ini- 
tiative, responsibility, methods of study, 
use of leisure, health habits, and achieve- 
ment in the ‘‘three R’s.’’ After each cap- 
tion are three descriptive words which may 
be checked by the supervisor in making his 
self-analysis. Each of the other major 
headings is treated in the same fashion. It 
seems safe to venture that, if the check list 
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is used as intended, it will prove of value 
to those in supervisory positions. 


CASE STUDIES OF SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 


Chapter VIII consists of five rather de- 
tailed descriptions of how supervisors have 
launched, maintained, and evaluated super- 
visory programs in the various school units 
eoncerned. The first description gives the 
facts concerning the administration of a 
supervisory program for the rural school 
in the State of Wisconsin; the other 
descriptions, the administration of the 
programs in the following cities: San An- 
tonio, Dayton, Raleigh, and San Francisco. 
These descriptions usually give an account 
of the supervisory machinery; the method 
of centering attention on needed changes 
within the given unit under consideration; 
the particular devices for bringing about 
suggested changes, such as curriculum revi- 
sion, educational experimentation, or the 
development of certain tests or testing 
programs; and the evaluation of the effects 
of supervisory suggestions. Discussion of 
these topics indicates that the problems in 
the different school units under considera- 
tion are very much alike, but, at the same 
time, the descriptions indicate that the 
problem in each unit has had a distinctly 
local color. These descriptions contain a 
wealth of information which should be of 
great value to those having supervisory re- 
sponsibility, but time precludes any fur- 
ther mention of them. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN 
EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION 


THE 


Chapter IX presents a summary of some 
of the outstanding points emphasized in 
the various chapters, some general state- 
ments of evaluation, and conclusions. Of 
the conclusions concerning future work in 
the evaluation of supervision, the follow- 
ing are especially outstanding: (1) if 


supervision is to be adequately evaluated, 
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there must be better experimentation and 
much more of it; (2) the evaluation of 
supervision must be the concern of all 
supervisory agencies within a given school 
unit, involving superintendents, principals, 


and teachers as well as supervisors, in 


order to provide suitable conditions for the 
proper large-scale experimentation needed 
for reaching valid conclusions; (3) proper 
evaluation of supervision needs many more 
investigations involving creative rather 
than routine supervision; (4) proper 
evaluation of supervision demands that 
those employed for supervisory work must 
be trained in experimental methods and in 
the use of experimental procedures. 
Coupled with these suggestions are four 
hints as to titles for future yearbooks, 
although only two specific titles are given. 
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The hinted titles might well be: ‘‘ Bigger 
and Better Measurements of the Effects of 
Supervision’’ and ‘‘The Codérdination of 
All Supervisory Agencies Within a Given 
School Unit’’; the two designated titles 
are: ‘‘Methods of Stimulating and Measur- 
ing the Creative Efforts of Supervisors’’ 
and ‘‘The Training of the Supervisor for 
His Work.”’ 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The yearbook closes with a bibliography 
of all references mentioned in the various 
chapters. The bibliography is not intended 
to be a complete bibliography on super- 
vision, but it is certainly a selected list 
dealing with the evaluation of supervi- 
sion. I am sure that those engaged in 
supervisory activities will find it most 
helpful. 


CONCLUSIONS DERIVED FROM EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES ON 
THE VALUE OF SUPERVISION! 


Grorce C. Kyte 
Professor of Elementary Education and Supervision, University of Michigan 


The present summary of the conclusions 
derived from the experimental studies on 
the value of supervision is complementary 
to the treatment in Chapter V of the 
Fourth Yearbook.? In this recent publica- 
tion the presentation was developed to in- 
dicate primarily how research methods 
have been utilized to appraise supervision. 
In the fifteen minutes allotted the speaker 
will endeavor to present briefly what con- 
clusions have been reached through experi- 
mentation in this field. These conclusions 
have been derived by integrating the sig- 


nificant findings of the many experiments 
in the evaluation of supervision which 
have been completed very largely during 
the past decade. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS DERIVED FROM THE 
RESEARCH STUDIES 


Long before anyone has completed his 
reading of the seventy research studies, 
experimental and otherwise, he will reach 
four general conclusions. The findings 
from every reported experiment and many 
other types of investigation may be sum- 


* Report of an address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Detroit, 


February 24, 1931. 


* Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association. 
New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1931. 


Evaluation of Supervision. 


The 
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marized in the first general conclusion: 
Supervision contributes significantly to the 
improvement of teaching and the facilita- 
tion of learning. The formidable array of 
data which support this conclusion has 
become so extensive that there is little 
justification for further research planned 
solely to demonstrate the value of supervi- 
sion. 

From now on, therefore, we should 
experiment to determine chiefly how to 
make supervision more effective. The re- 
cent types of experiments in the appraisal 
of supervision are in keeping with the 
trend which should be followed. 

When the studies are grouped accord- 
ing to the types of school officers actively 
engaged as supervisory agents during the 
course of the researches, the second gen- 
eralization becomes evident: Hach type of 
supervisory officer employed in school sys- 
tems can contribute efficiently to the im- 
provement of teaching and of learning 
through his supervisory activities. Experi- 
mental evidence and other research data 
indicate that city school superintendents, 
county school superintendents, general 
supervisors in city schools and in rural 
schools, special supervisors, elementary 
school principals, and secondary school 
principals hold positions which may be 
made sources of direct and indirect in- 
fluence on pupil learning. 

From the experimental studies, espe- 
cially, the third general conclusion is de- 
rived: Careful planning, organizing, and 
carrying on of supervisory activities are 
essential to the efficient attainment of the 
desired goals of supervision. Although 
such a conclusion may seem trite at first 
thought, the research literature shows very 
clearly that the point needs stressing in 
order that we may keep it in mind while 
at work as supervisory officers. The more 
specific conclusions presented later in this 
paper serve to indicate also the need for 
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reminding ourselves constantly to act in 
keeping with the generalization. 

The fourth general conclusion markedly 
supports a contention which many of our 
educational leaders have uttered fre- 
quently: Appraisal of supervision is a 
vital, scientific procedure which must find 
a regular place in the work of every super- 
visory officer. The literature on the evalu- 
ation of supervision contains data indicat- 
ing such marked influences of supervisory 
activities on children that we must be 
careful of the effects we produce. Our 
obligation to direct our energies in super- 
vision to the end that children are the 
gainers thereby is sufficient justification 
for raising to prominence this fourth con- 
clusion. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS DERIVED FROM THE 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


Turning our attention from the entire 
group of research studies dealing with the 
evaluation of supervision to the twenty- 
eight investigations involving experimen- 
tation, we discover many other conclusions 
which are sustained by the data in these 
researches. At least two of the conclusions 
are based on findings from so many of the 
experimental studies that they may be 
classified as generalizations. The first one 
has to do with the use of scientifically 
constructed measuring instruments as a 
means of aiding in the improvement in 
learning: Supervisory activities in which 
careful planning and constructive use of a 
testing program are included result in 
marked improvement of pupils’ achieve- 
ment. 

The second conclusion sounds like a cor- 
ollary of the one just stated, but it is in 
reality derived from the various experi- 
ments: Improvement in pupils’ achieve- 
ment occurs in every subject which is given 
sound supervisory attention. Experi- 


menters have given the greatest attention 
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to the values accruing from supervision 
of the ‘‘Three R’s,’’ as we should expect. 
Sufficient data abound, however, regarding 
evaluation of supervision of the social 
studies, health education, fine arts, and 
elementary phases of vocational subjects 
to conclude that supervision materially aids 
in the improvement of learning in these 
subjects.® 


SPECIFIC CONCLUSIONS REGARDING GROWTH 
OF PUPILS 


In addition to the six general conclu- 
sions regarding the value of supervision, 
there are various specific ones which are 
readily drawn from data obtained from 
one experimental study or more. The first 
group of these particular conclusions con- 
sists of three related to the growth of chil- 
dren. Although the first one would seem 
to be a logical deduction growing out of 
the last general conclusion presented, it is 
based directly on the results noted in six 
experiments. The progress of pupils 
through the grades is improved by means 
of constructive supervision. Mentally su- 
perior children and subnormal children, 
as well as normal children, benefit from 
the supervisory activities. 

The attitudes of children toward school 
are wholesomely influenced by the modifi- 
cations in learning activities resulting be- 
cause of supervision. Data gathered in 
connection with the experiments indicate 
that, in the schools where supervision 
operates, there is improvement in the atti- 
tudes of children toward their school work. 
Conduct in school becomes more exem- 
plary and attendance more regular. In 
the rural schools and urban schools in 
laboring communities much larger per- 
centages of children continue in school 
after supervision is introduced than before. 
Inevitably these better conditions contri- 
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bute toward more effective learning by the 
pupils. 

Supervision materially influences the 
out-of-school life of children. There is evi- 
dence in the reports which indicates that 
children use their leisure time more effi- 
ciently in such activities as reading, study- 
ing music, and engaging in home and farm 
projects. The pupils in supervised schools 
exercise better health habits, avoid illness, 
and participate more extensively in com- 
munity activities. 


SPECIFIC CONCLUSIONS REGARDING GROWTH 
OF TEACHERS 


The findings in the experiments with re- 
spect to the growth of teachers may be 
summarized in two specific conclusions. 
The first is: Supervision definitely influ- 
ences the professional growth of teachers. 
This conclusion is generally implied from 
the improved achievements of children who 
learn under supervised teachers. It is con- 
spicuously supported by the reactions of 
these teachers reported in questionnaire 
studies. 

The experimental literature contains 
findings, however, which still further 
strengthen the conclusion. One investiga- 
tor demonstrates clearly the influence of 
the supervisory staff in modifying the edu- 
cational philosophy of the teaching staff. 
In several other experiments definite traces 
of similar influences can be seen. Five of 
the studies show that teachers also increase 
the amount of their professional study 
under the influence of supervision. In 
fact, their attitude toward professional 
growth, as a result of supervisory help, 
becomes a distinctly more professional 
one. 

From many of the details presented up to 
this point, we can derive the next conclu- 
sion. Significant improvements in teach- 


* For references covering the various investigations mentioned in this article, see footnotes to Chapter 


V of the Fourth Yearbook. 
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ing occur because of the direct influence 
of supervisory activities. In more than 
half of the twenty-eight experiments data 
are presented and interpreted as support- 
ing this conclusion. Some of the evidence 
is quite specific and very conclusive. The 
total amount is more than sufficient to 
show the value of supervision in this 
respect. 


SPECIFIC CONCLUSIONS REGARDING VALUABLE 
INFLUENCE OF SUPERVISION ON 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


One of the conclusions already presented 
contains the implication that supervision 
commendably influences community life. 
There is additional evidence which makes 
possible the derivation of two more specific 
conclusions. Supervisory officers directly 
and indirectly influence the attitude of 
laymen to the point of providing better 
educational facilities and more schooling 
for their children. Attendance at school 
meetings attracts a larger per cent of the 
adult population. A greater number of 
parents exhibit interest by visiting their 
community’s school. Evidence of better 
codperation between home and school is 
noted. School plants are extensively im- 
proved and considerable more equipment, 
supplies, and reading materials are fur- 
nished. 

The findings in one experiment, prima- 
rily, furnish the second significant conclu- 
sion regarding the valuable influence of 
supervision on community life: Through 
the influence of a supervisor’s activities, 
adults in his school district improve their 
own living conditions. The data presented 
in the report include increases in the per 
cents of rural families taking newspapers, 
subscribing for magazines, providing home 
libraries, screening doors and windows, 
beautifying home surroundings, adding 
ordinary labor-saving conveniences, and 
purchasing musical instruments. 
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SPECIFIC CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE 
TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISION 


In spite of the amount of experimenta- 
tion with respect to the value of super- 
vision which has been done, very few of 
the researches establish definite findings 
regarding specific supervisory programs, 
techniques, and the like. Instead of many 
much-needed conclusions of this nature, 
there are only four which can be derived 
from the available data. 

Two studies contain convincing evidence 
which supports a commonly held belief: 
The more direct the supervisory help be- 
comes, the greater is the improvement ef- 
fected. The experimenters show that 
supervision by classes and supervision by 
schools are more effective procedures than 
inspection. The studies also indicate that 
better achievement of pupils occurs in in- 
spected schools than in unsupervised 
schools, weak as the influence of inspection 
may be. 

One research worker provides us with a 
conclusion regarding the relative merits 
of two types of supervisory techniques: 
The individual supervisory conference is 
somewhat more effective than the super- 
visory teachers’ meeting. The conclusion 
is based upon an experiment in which an 
endeavor was made to render constant all 
other factors except the supervisory tech- 
niques used in equivalent experimental 
situations. 

The findings in this study also markedly 
support those of another research study 
from which the next conclusion is directly 
derived. Each carefully planned individ- 
ual supervisory conference produces de- 
monstrable effects on classroom procedure. 
This specific finding has been obtained in 
a statistical study of ten pairs of randomly 
selected stenographic records made of les- 
sons taught in elementary school class- 
rooms. The lesson taught not long after a 
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supervisory conference has been held with 
a teacher is superior to a previous lesson 
taught by her and which forms the basis 
of the supervisory conference. The spe- 
cific changes in the second lesson, when 
compared with the first, are found to corre- 
spond with the items discussed in the 
supervisory conference occurring between 
these lessons. 

An unpublished investigation contains a 
wealth of evidence from which is drawn as 
important a specific conclusion as we may 
expect to derive from this particular field 
of investigation: The educational philos- 
ophy of a supervisory staff significantly 
affects the nature of teaching and the 
nature of pupil learning and achievement. 
This conclusion is implied in the evidence 
to be found in several other research 
studies. The investigator, who has defi- 
nitely established the conclusion through 
an intensive study of conditions in three 
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school systems, has given us considerable 
food for serious thought. It compels us to 
consider the fact that supervisory officers 
can do great good or much harm to chil- 
dren according to the extent that the super- 
visory activities are based upon education- 
ally sound purposes. All other conclu- 
sions assume new significance in the light 
of this last one stated. 

In closing, we are led to one conclusion 
which summarizes most of the others: 
Supervisory planning must be done 
soundly and carefully; supervisory proce- 
dure must be carried on wisely and 
thoughtfully; and supervisory activity 
must be submitted to intensive, scientific 
appraisal regularly and frequently. This 
general conclusion and the others upon 
which it is based should be observed con- 
scientiously by supervisory officers in 
order to safeguard the rights of chil- 
dren. 


LITERATURE FOR CHARACTER TRAINING— 
A SUGGESTIVE METHOD 


STELLA SUFINSKY 
Assistant Supervisor of English, Detroit Public Schools 


The use of the story as a means of char- 
acter training has been recognized in all 
times and by all peoples. So did a prophet 
once focus the attention of a great monarch 
on his own weakness; thus did a slave at- 
tempt to teach truth. 

That a wealth of inspirational material 
has accumulated is self-evident, but its 
abuse or neglect must be equally acknowl- 
edged. Better to do nothing at all with 
a story than to emulate the immortal 
Alice’s friend with her smug, ‘‘And the 
moral of that is....’’ It was, there- 
fore, with much trepidation that we be- 
gan some time ago to develop a method 


by which we hoped to guide children in 
character control, to some extent, through 
the medium of the story. 

First we consider a threefold purpose: 
the teacher’s, the pupils’, the story’s. 
From observation of her group the teacher 
selects that character trait which needs de- 
velopment or atrophy, according to social 
health. In one group where soccer and 
baseball are being introduced for the first 
time, responsibility to and for the group, 
as well as fair play, are important con- 
siderations. <A first grade involved in the 
intricacies of a reading method that re- 
quires much cutting, pasting, and crayon 
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work needs help in acquiring and main- 
taining habits of neatness and respect for 
property, both public and private. 

Having decided upon the point to be 
stressed, the teacher selects a story which 
has within it that which will qualify it to 
answer the purpose. The pupils must 
have had sufficient experience, real or 
vicarious, to enable them to appreciate the 
ideals, the ideas, and the language of the 
story. The teacher who was telling the 
story of Penelope to a class of eight-year- 
old children of low mentality, stressing the 
ideal of connubial fidelity, felt irritated 
at the lack of interest in what seemed to 
her to be a highly commendable character 
trait. 

The introduction to the story should be 
very brief, very pointed, and act like the 
turning on of an electric current. It 
should arouse in the children a desire to 
hear the story. Many times it is advis- 
able to have free discussions of personal 
experiences along related lines in order to 
insure a more intelligent and sympa- 
thetic reception of the story. 

The story should be told dramatically 
in the language of the best source obtain- 
able and with all the artistry at the teach- 
er’s command. Her own enjoyment and 
appreciation should be obvious, and it is 
essential, of course, that her voice and 
enunciation should be good. 

After telling the story, the teacher stimu- 
lates discussion to find out from pupils’ 
remarks what points are understood and 
which have caused difficulty. She places 
herself at the service of the children and 
studies them to locate their needs. They 
are encouraged to ask serious questions. If 
they learn to realize what they don’t know 
and to ask about it freely, we avoid much 
misunderstanding and lack of appreciation. 
Interest (healthy curiosity) in what is not 
understood and power to select points of 
difficulty are desirable outcomes of ap- 
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preciation work. The children’s activity 
at this stage should be spontaneous and 
self-directed. 

It is the children who ask the questions 
at this time, not the teacher. She helps 
them master their points of difficulty by 
going back into their experiences for inter- 
pretation, although she may offer vicarious 
experiences where it is necessary. At all 
times her attitude should be intelligently 
sympathetic. Ignorance and misunder- 
standing on the part of the children should 
be received not with ridicule, surprise, or 
disgust, nor on the other hand, with an af- 
fected sorrow or pseudo joviality, but 
rather with an intelligent, calm, and kindly 
readiness to give help where there is a felt 
need. As far as possible the pupils an- 
swer each other’s questions, and the dis- 
cussion is rather informal. 

Spontaneous dramatization of the story 
in parts or as a whole should be encour- 
aged as an effective means of interpreta- 
tion, but great care must be taken to avoid 
the exploitation of a few gifted children. 
Every child should have an opportunity for 
expression if he desires it, and the timid, 
awkward pupil should be stimulated and 
encouraged. The purpose of this work is 
not to develop a finished dramatic per- 
formance, but to use the play instinct as 
a means of analysis and interpretation and 
a form of individual expression and social 
participation. 

There should be a process of enrichment 
to raise the degree of appreciation of the 
story as far as possible. The recall of 
pupils’ own related past experiences and 
associations is one suggestive means. Thus 
the boy who had spent his summer on a 
farm drew a blackboard sketch of a well 
and explained it to the great satisfaction 
of himself and the little girl who had never 
been outside the city and who, therefore, 
was puzzled by the well which played a 
prominent part in the story. 
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Often there is an enrichment from the 
recall of pupils’ related vicarious experi- 
ences through stories read or heard, movies 
seen, situations observed, ete. During the 
free discussion which followed a story 
about knights, a little girl said, ‘‘What I 
don’t see is how come a page walks around 
and talks. Is this a fairy tale or didn’t 
you say page?”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ spoke up a boy, ‘‘it’s like this. 
I read another story where it tells about 
knights and pages.’’ And he went on to 
explain the idea. 

The teacher also contributes at this time: 
blackboard sketches, large pictures, stere- 
opticon slides, moving pictures, exhibits 
from the Art Museum, field trips, and in- 
formation. Care must be taken not to over- 
whelm the children with visual material, 
but their concepts and ideas must be clear 
and rich if they are truly to appreciate the 
story. 

One day the children in a very foreign 
neighborhood sat listening to the story of 
the selfish old woman who was transformed 
into a woodpecker for her sins, and their 
looks of respectful bewilderment at the con- 
clusion of the tale stirred a visitor to some 
doubt. 

‘*Have you a picture of a woodpecker or 
a stuffed bird?’’ she asked the teacher. 

**No, I think they all know what it is,’’ 
was the tranquil answer. 

** Ask them.’’ 

Several hands went up. ‘‘A woodpicker 
is one of them old fellows what goes by the 
alley with a pusheart,’’ said a little fel- 
low, and the class nodded in puzzled con- 
firmation. Why should this transformation 
be a punishment? What was romantic 
about this familiar figure? Could it be 
true? 

Another class listened to a poem about 
asphodels, and the teacher remarked, ‘‘If 
you don’t know what those are, Harry may 
look up the word in the dictionary.’’ 
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After much rumpling of hair and thumb- 
ing of pages, a flustered Harry mumbled 
the following, ‘‘asphodel—any plant of the 
ge-gen-genius Asphodelus.’’ 

‘‘Now, you know,’’ smiled the teacher 
into the blank faces before her. 

One of the essentials to appreciation by 
the pupils is that they should be able to 
select the significant points in the story. 
Every pupil in the room will not appreci- 
ate all the significant points, nor will all 
pupils appreciate equally any one point. 
Therefore, each pupil’s appreciation is en- 
riched by the contributions of his fellows. 

Effective questions that lead to fertile 
discussions are, ‘‘ What do you like in the 





story?’’ ‘‘What do you think of ’s 
action?’’ ‘‘Which character did you ad- 
mire?’’ ‘‘Why?’’ 


Generalization is the formulation of the 
lesson gained from the story as a guide to 
future thinking or behavior on the part of 
the pupils. It is desirable that this idea 
should carry over to the extent that pupils 
will seek in literature for help in the in- 
terpretation of other life situations, and 
that they will share these experiences with 
those who need them. 

In order to determine the success of her 
teaching in terms of purposing and be- 
havior, the teacher must use some means of 
appraisal. She may observe pupils’ be- 
havior in situations analogous to that of 
the story when they arise in the school- 
room, in the street, or on the playground. 

A fourth grade group had enjoyed the 
story of ‘‘Diamonds and Toads’’ and had 
discussed it with animation, making their 
own generalizations on courtesy and kind- 
liness of speech. Several days later the 
teacher on her way home noticed ore of 
her charges busily picking up some appies 
that had evidently burst through the paper 
bag carried by a stout woman shopper. 
When the last apple was recovered, the 
woman offered it to the boy with a word 
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of thanks, and, as he turned to go on his 
way, he saw his teacher. A grin spread 
over his features, and he remarked know- 
ingly, ‘‘Diamonds and Toads, eh, Miss 
Jones?”’ 

Often the teacher is able to check on 
the effect of her teaching by the pupils’ 
voluntary contributions of personal experi- 
ences in which they have made use of the 
ideas gained through the appreciation les- 
son. 

Sometimes by tactful questioning and 
discussion a week or more after the ap- 
preciation lesson, the pupils indicate the 
effect of the work done in the appreciation 
period. 

‘‘Has anything happened lately to re- 
mind you of our story of The Red Headed 
Woodpecker?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘‘Teacher, I was almost a woodpecker 
yesterday,’’ said a serious little girl. 

‘Do you mind telling us how it hap- 
pened ?’’ 

‘Well, I have a doll buggy and a bed, 
and so Jennie came over to play with me, 
but she didn’t have anything, only her 
doll, and she wanted my buggy. I didn’t 
want to let her have it, because I just 
love my things, and first we were almost 
fighting, and then I thought about being 
selfish, and so I said, ‘All right, take the 
bed or the buggy,’ and Jennie took the 
buggy. I didn’t want to be an old wood- 
pecker.’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am, we played all afternoon,’’ 
volunteered Jennie, ‘‘and I’m going over 
there again today. Katie wasn’t selfish, 
and I am going to bring some chocolate 
cookies when I go over today.”’ 

Before submitting a report of a les- 
son illustrating this method, it may be 
helpful to present a brief summary in out- 
line form. The general and appreciative 
acceptance of this method by teachers and 
principals and their favorable comments 
and reports have been very gratifying. 
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EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Best of all, the children are showing more 
and more interest in their literature work 
and are giving evidences of profit from the 
classroom discussions. 


OUTLINE oF METHOD 


I. Purpose 
A. Teacher 
B. Story 
C. Pupils 


II. Preparation 
A. Setting of the stage 
B. Presentation of the story 
C. Location of points of difficulty 
D. Mastery of points of difficulty 


III. Appreciation 
A. Enrichment 
1. Related personal experiences 
2. Related vicarious experiences 
3. Teacher contributions 


B. Focalization of attention upon signif- 
icant points in the story 
1. Selections 
2. Reasons 


C. Generalization: 
guided by 
1. Story in hand 
2. Other helpful material for different 
situations 
3. Sharing of helpful material 


IV. Appraisal—Check 


Personal behavior as 


Lesson PLAN AND ACTIVITY 


The Actor and the Pig (Phedrus) 


I. Purpose 
A. Teacher 


To help pupils develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility in their criticism of others 


B. Story 


1. “The Actor and the Pig” illustrates 
in a humorous way the results of 
unintelligent and biased criticism 

2. Fables, pithy and homely, teach us 
the rules of the road 
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C. Pupils 
1. Pupils often find themselves in situa- 
tions which demand from them in- 
telligent, thoughtful, and fair- 
minded criticism 
2. Pupils are familiar with situations 
similar to that in the story 


II. Preparation 
A. Setting the stage 


Teacher: Did you ever hear an unfair 
criticism or one that showed very lit- 
tle thought or understanding? 

Pupil: IJ did. Yesterday down in the 
gym a boy from the other section kept 
telling Ted he was doing his somer- 
saults all wrong and criticising him, 
but Ted was doing them pretty good. 

Pupil: Yes, the gym teacher said so, 
herself. 

Pupil: This boy is always criticising us 
just because we aren’t in his section, 


I guess. 
Pupil: In the arithmetic class Friday 
MOM ccna essa gave me an unfair 


criticism, I think. She said I hadn’t 
tried my best to make my paper neat, 
and I did, but I had hurt my finger 
playing ball and so I couldn’t hold my 
pen so well. 

Pupil: Why didn’t you tell her? 

Pupil: I did. She didn’t answer me. 

Teacher: You will be interested in the 
story I have for you today, and you 
will have an opportunity to judge the 
value of the criticism offered. 


B. Presentation of the story 


C-D. Location and mastery of points of 
difficulty 
Teacher: Are there any points that 
weren’t clear to you? (Hands) 
Shall I tell it again so that you may 
have a chance to ask questions? 
Pupil: What are pantomimes? 
Pupil: It’s like a show, but the actors 
don’t talk. 
Teacher: Can you show us what you 
mean? 


Pupil: May I have Harry to help me? 
(Boys went through the motions of a 
telephone conversation. ) 

Pupil: What’s a buffoon? 

Teacher: (When no pupil could answer) 
A kind of clown. 

Pupil: Why was the peasant so shocked 
when the people applauded? 

Pupil: He just pretended? 

Pupil: No, I don’t think that. The story 
said that he didn’t think the buffoon 
was such a fine actor. 

Pupil: Well, how did he know what 
good acting is? He was only a 
farmer. 

Pupil: Yes, but he knew pigs, I should 
think. I guess he ought to know a 
pig’s squeal, oughtn’t he? 

Teacher: Laura, do you feel that the 
peasant’s criticism was unfair? 

Pupil: No, ma’am, I was thinking of 
just acting and not pigs. I think 
Arthur is right. 

Pupil: Why did the peasant bring a 
live pig instead of trying to imitate 
one? 

Pupil: Yes, that doesn’t seem just fair. 

Teacher: Has anyone else an opinion? 

Pupil: I think he was all right. He 
knew he wouldn’t get a square deal 
anyway. 

Pupil: He wasn’t trying to compete 
with the actor. He just wanted to 
show him up. 

Teacher: Who was really shown up? 

Pupil: The actor. 

Pupil: The people. They thought they 
knew it all, and they found out they 
didn’t. 

Pupil: I bet they felt like two cents. 

Pupil: Their criticism was certainly no 
good. 

Pupil: So was he making fun of them 
when he said, “Such excellent judges 
you are”? 

Pupil: Sure. 

Teacher: Say it for us in the tone he 
probably used. Then Laura will 
understand better. 
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Pupil: May we play the story? 

Teacher: If you like. (Story was 
dramatized in two scenes.) 

Pupil: Frank just walked out and 
squealed. That isn’t how they do it 
in a regular show. He should make 
a bow—like this—and take off his 
cloak and hand it to an attendant. I 
saw Thurston, the magician —— 

Pupil: Take off his cloak? Why, he 
should not! How could he muffle his 
head in it, then? Read that part, 
errr 

Teacher: Here is the book. Yow find it. 
(Pupil reads part aloud.) 

Pupil: I can do it right, Miss ......... 
PENG Stiicaneseencdinand ete. 


III. Appreciation 


Teacher: What do you think of the 
story? 

Pupil: I think it’s good. Those people 
didn’t play fair, and the peasant just 
made their criticism look silly. 

Pupil: It was silly. 

Pupil: It just shows that they didn’t 
know what they were talking about. 
Pupil: There’s a lot of people like that 
—always finding fault for nothing. 
Pupil: They just criticized for the sake 

of showing off and being mean. 

Teacher: Have you read or heard any- 
thing else that reminds you of this 
story? 

Pupil: That poem, “The Owl Critic.” 
(Laughter) He had all kinds of eriti- 
cism to make, and he didn’t know 
what he was talking about, either. 

Teacher: Are you ever called on to make 
criticisms? 

Pupil: In oral composition time. 

Pupil: When we tell stories. 


Pupil: In the auditorium. 

Pupil: When we dramatize. 

Pupil: Well, outside, no one ealls on us 
exactly, but we do anyhow. 

Teacher: What things would it be well 
for us to remember when we offer 
criticism, in order to make it worth 
while? 

Pupil: It ought to be fair—not just pick 
faults. 

Pupil: We ought to know what we are 
talking about. If you don’t know, 
you ought to keep still, I think. 

Pupil: Some criticism doesn’t do you 
any good. They just say, “Your 
opening sentence was poor,” but they 
don’t tell why or help make it better, 
They ought to give you an idea for 
improving it. 

Teacher: Then in general, Gordon, you 
would say that criticism should be 
—-? 

Pupil: Helpful. 

Pupil: Fair. 

Pupil: Not too picky. 

Teacher: Here are two books. In each 
is a story about critics. If you are 
interested, I’ll be glad to lend the 
books and you may find the stories 
yourselves. (The Jealous Courtiers— 
Stories to Tell to Children, by S. C. 
Bryant. The Clock of Rondaine— 
Fanciful Tales, by Stockton.) 


Please be on the watch for oppor- 
tunities to check upon your own 
criticisms. When we meet next week 
you may have something to discuss— 
stories and poems that you think il- 
lustrate the idea and will interest the 
class, or experiences you have had or 
observed. Martha and James may 
have the books for tonight. 











THE TECHNIQUE OF PLANNING IN COOPERATIVE GROUPS: 


CHARLOTTE MaBeL Deyo 
Primary Critic, Rochester Normal School, Rochester, New York 


An organization that is to be made up 
of several people working together must 
be governed by the rules of the game. 
These people must have a common plan, 
which they develop codperatively through 
discussion and investigation. It must have 
clearly conceived and clearly defined ob- 
jectives, based on sound principles. This 
constitutes an important part of the 
technique of the Codperative Group Plan. 

The procedure for codperative group 
planning can be made clear and easily un- 
derstood by presenting a specific case. The 
very recent tentative course of study for 
the public schools of the city of Rochester, 
New York, has been selected and an integ- 
ration chart organized from units of work 
in the First B Class of this course. 

Assuming four primary class teachers of 
children from the first class beyond the 
kindergarten through the third year as 
one group of Cycle A, covering a period 
of three years—the time usually required 
for all but the exceptional children to live 
here—the work for the first term of each 
class is organized and the plan of proce- 
dure suggested. 


THE CALENDAR 


There are many occasions and particular 
days and events to be considered in every 
school program. This work demands the 
attention of the group as the first detail of 
the plan. It is called the ‘‘Calendar.’’ 
The leader of this group of teachers, in 
conference with the principal and other 


co-workers, blocks out the holidays, special 
school days, school assemblies, and promo- 
tion days. This calendar should be defi- 
nitely planned, easily read, and easily 
interpreted by the children and teachers. 
It should be large in size, say, 18” by 24”, 
carefully made in accordance with artistic 
principles. Mounting board or heavy ma- 
nila tag-board is suitable for this use. One 
calendar should be hung in each classroom, 
to become a part of the daily life of both 
teacher and children. 

Suggestions and contributions from chil- 
dren should be encouraged and used in 
making this calendar. Bringing them into 
all activities is desirable, but discretion 
should always be used and especially so in 
this case, as the calendar is not to be con- 
sidered primarily a child’s problem. Par- 
ticipation in activities must be guided by 
reason and checked for values. 


BLOCKING OUT UNITS OF WORK FOR ONE 
TERM 


The general topic or center of interest 
for the term is selected, together with 
smaller themes for each class. This forms 
the basis of the integrated program, which 
is to be skillfully planned by the group of 
teachers. There are some topics for study 
that occur in the course for each class; 
these must be planned progressively, the 
class work being graded in difficulty to 
show progression and growth for the chil- 
dren. The holidays, for example, are the 
same for all people, but the learnings for 


*A special report prepared under the direction of Professor James F. Hosic, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 
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Margin all around. Space for ornamentation 
at top. Spaces for particular day’s reference large 
enough for figure and word, or words. 
children in the first class are obviously 
different from those for children in the 
second and third classes. This the group 
must keep in mind and they must take 
great care in planning for it. 

All of the work of the various subjects 
having been listed, topic by topic, includ- 
ing many divisions and sub-topics, with 
details, they are now to be checked and 
tested for evaluation and requirements of 
the course of study for each class. If it 
appears that some things should be taught 
at this time, though apart from the gen- 
eral theme, this supplemental material 
should be included in the plans. There are 
some important facts and appreciations 
which should be a part of every child’s life 
regardless of their connection with the cen- 
ter of interest, whatever it may be. This is 
a very vital part of every school program 


* Kilpatrick, W. H., Foundations of Method. 
® Knox, Rose B., School Activities and Equipment. 
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and should always be included and given a 
definite place. Illustrative of the point 
are some art lessons, possibly some in 
arithmetic, in natural science, hygiene, 
and others. They should be checked, also, 
for desired and possible outcomes in learn- 
ings. The lists are to be distributed 
among the teachers of the various subjects 
for further study, including detailed teach- 
ing procedures and technique. Careful 
checking for the teacher’s ‘‘ Wider Prob- 
lem of Method’” should occur at this time. 

Another important step necessary in the 
plan is the consideration of materials. All 
of the illustrative materials, including 
books, pictures, magazines, textiles, tools, 
etc., have a very definite function and pos- 
sible service. Plans for collection of and 
distribution to the particular environment 
should be made.® 


INTEGRATION CHART FOR UNIT I 


The accompanying integration chart for 
a cooperative group suggests the integra- 
tion of work for the first three years, with 
detailed plans of the full program for the 
first class, covering a period of four weeks. 
This plan is suggestive, and is to be con- 
sidered as such, affording an opportunity 
for any additional topics that are pertinent 
to the work, or those that are deemed ad- 
visable to be taught the class. Likewise, 
any changes or rejections may be made 
that seem necessary or advisable. 


CULMINATION—TESTING 


As the work of a group of classes pro- 
gresses, and developments arise which in- 
spire with ideas for the culmination of it, 
definite plans should be made by the group. 
This may take the form of a general assem- 
bly in which the entire group participates, 
or each class may, from time to time, give 
an individual program. A carnival, an 
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operetta, a dramatization of child life in 
foreign lands, a theme program, musical 
and dramatic, are suggestions for types of 
culmination. The more creative this pro- 
duction is, the greater the educational 
value. It will serve as the outcome of the 
work and, will be understood by the chil- 
dren as the end of it and the time for new 
thought. 

Testing for learning and for teaching 
should be given very careful attention. 
Tests from time to time will keep the at- 
tainments of the group in hand and plans 
for work may be constantly made and 
changed to meet the needs as shown by 
the results of these tests. These should be 
simple, easily accomplished by the chil- 
dren, yet accurate as to the subject matter 
and learnings to be tested. They will keep 
the group in harmony and the records will 
show each child’s status and growth. 


CONFERENCES 


After the work has been planned, classes 
well organized and progressing, later con- 
ferences should be held when necessary, as 
related to progress. There are three stages 
of progress—the planning stage, executing 
stage, and culmination stage. Invitation 
should be extended by the group to the 
principal to attend conferences when he 
can arrange for it. The four teachers, one 
of whom is the leader, will meet to present 
results, ideas, suggestions, questions, and 
any other matter they desire. The prob- 
lems involved are then discussed. There is 
more likely to be harmony in meaning of 
terms when the group plans together. Dis- 
cussion will clear up any misinterpreta- 
tion. The leader must sense the attitudes 
of the group and try to see all sides of 
each question. In summarizing, she should 
state the outcomes, make clear the points 
reached by the group, bring out the values 
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and considerations on which the group is 
united, and also sum up differences. If 
integration has not been reached, one more 
point of view may help the group come to 
a conclusion. ‘‘. . . experience may found 
more perfect knowledge and upon knowl- 
edge more true consent.’’—F rancis Bacon.* 

It is important that these conferences be 
held frequently, as they bind the group 
together and through them progress is 
made. The time is a matter of particular 
adjustment to situation, and must be de- 
cided by individual groups. 


PROMOTION 


As the conferences afford opportunity 
for checks on the growth of the children, 
the results of the tests and the ability of 
the class members are measured and their 
promotion may be intelligently made. 
When a child has creditably completed the 
work of his class, and demonstrates pur- 
poseful learnings which make him ready 
to pursue advanced work, he is placed in 
the next higher class. He has opportunity 
for individual work as well as class partici- 
pation, as this plan of organization pro- 
vides for these needs, namely, class, small 
group, and individual instruction. 

The group works so hand in hand that 
additional time is available for any child 
in need of it, independent of the other 
members of the class. This is a very great 
advantage to the children over the tradi- 
tional form of promotion and detention. If 
a pupil is ready for advanced work before 
the end of the term, this adjustment is eas- 
ily made and the normal growth of the 
child follows. 

When the plans for the activities of the 
classes are made, planning for promotion 
of the members, with minimum and maxi- 
mum requirements, should be considered. 


‘Elliott, Harrison Sackett, The Process of Group Thinking. Association Press, 347 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York. 
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This results in sequence of promotion which 
will fit into the promotion scheme of the 
school. Records are to be kept by the 
leader of the group and should be acces- 
sible at all times. They may also be kept 
by other members if desirable or more 
convenient. 


CRITERIA 


The criteria for planning the work of 
the ‘‘Codperative Group’’ are indispen- 
sable and must be considered and applied 
by the group of teachers. 

Things must be planned with a sense of 
values and of their relationship to other 
things; hence the significance of the work 
must be realized, no overemphasis being 
given to an isolated subject nor to the 
work of a particular room. Activities 
should be organized and pursued in the 
light of a large number of values. This 
ean be accomplished when groups of 
teachers work together. 

The right perspective is imperative; 
supervisors and teachers must have it. The 
area of appreciation in all activities is 
relative to the area of control. There is 
always a place for appreciation and always 
a place for control in every activity, though 
the area varies with the subject. A group 
of teachers can intelligently provide for it. 

In unity there is strength. A group of 
teachers working together will exhibit re- 
markable team work, with results of great 
benefit to all. The significance of ideals 
and appreciations is less likely to become 
obscured with integration. ‘‘There is 
danger of overlooking the big issues in 
fatuous admiration of our achievements in 
detail. Unless we know where we are 
going there is not much comfort in being 
assured that we are on the way and travel- 
ing fast.’’5 


* Bode, Fundamentals of Education, p. 241. 
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In a successful group, each one is con- 
stantly doing her best, as hearty integra- 
tion demonstrates kindliness of feeling. 
Unfortunately there are teachers by whom 
the fine art of teaching has never been 
achieved—in fact, has never been appre- 
ciated—and their contributions to the life 
of the child have been trifling. As active 
members of a group, such teachers will be 
checked for their assignments, which will 
make it necessary for them to measure up 
to the other members of the group. It will 
be a school of training in values for them, 
resulting in greater efficiency. 

Interest is bound to dominate a group of 
this kind, which will stimulate the possibil- 
ities for improved scholarship, broader 
appreciation of education, and higher 
ideals for the growth of the teacher and the 
children. It will aid in the development of 
leadership, which Dr. Charters says con- 
sists of ‘‘two parts feelings plus one part 
brains.”’ 

Children and teachers will be better able 
to make adjustments, conscious or uncon- 
scious, as from dull, tiresome situations to 
new experiences, full of zest; to change 
from situations in which they are thwarted 
to those of success and mastery. Just such 
experiences are common to many children, 
and great discouragement, with failure, is 
too often the result, which otherwise might 
have been avoided. 

What a wonderful day is possible for 
the child and the teacher when the work 
is so planned for all that each one pursues 
it with a definite purpose and a keen sense 
of the reality of its meaning, with deep 
appreciation of its value. It will bring 
joy and happiness into their lives, with 
greater satisfaction for self and for others. 
It is sharing work and play that makes for 
the betterment of mankind. 





























EVALUATING A PHYSICAL EDUCATION LESSON 


Outve K. Horrigan 
Assistant Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Professions have become specialized, and 
gradually the teaching profession has 
joined the ranks, with almost all of her 
members specialists in some subject or 
subjects—all but the hardest-working 
members of the entire profession, the grade 
teachers. They occupy today a most am- 
biguous position ; they are not and yet they 
are. In other words, they are supposedly 
not specialists but, as a matter of fact, are 
expected to produce results in eight or 
more subjects which might compare favor- 
ably with those of teachers with specialized 
training. 

The present-day reorganization of sub- 
ject matter in the elementary grades into 
large units and problems has been effective 
in decreasing the distinction between ‘‘reg- 
ular’’ and ‘‘special’’ subjects. It is true, 
however, that the majority of teachers feel 
_ better trained and, therefore, more confi- 
dent to teach such subjects as history, 
arithmetic, and reading than to teach 
music, physical education, art, and the 
like. No doubt this feeling is partly due 
to the fact that the teacher has received 
less instruction in the presentation and 
technique of the so-called special subjects 
than in the foundation studies. She there- 
fore feels that she lacks criteria by which 
she may criticize and judge her own 
achievements. 

For what should a teacher work in a 
physical education lesson? Should she 
concentrate upon the amount of activity 
in the period, since that is one of the 
primary requisites of physical education? 
Or should she drill upon the various skills 
to be acquired, with the corresponding sac- 





rifice of much activity? And again, should 
she sacrifice technique to some extent in 
order to gain the greatest amount of rec- 
reation and relaxation from her lesson? 
Such questions as these frequently occur 
to the earnest teacher who wishes her phys- 
ical education lesson to measure up to the 
same high standards as the other school 
subjects. 

How should a teacher evaluate her les- 
son in physical education? Unfortunately, 
in judging a lesson, results carry too much 
weight with the teacher as well as the su- 
pervisor. The method by which these re- 
sults were obtained and the attendant 
learning experiences of the children while 
building these results are of far greater 
importance than any immediate display of 
a certain type of skill. It is upon these 
points that the teacher should examine her 
lesson. Along with splendid results in 
dancing, let us say, the children should be 
strengthening their liking for that activity 
and experiencing real pleasure in its per- 
formance. A perfectly executed dance, 
achieved by nerve-racking exhortation on 
the part of the teacher and tedious repeti- 
tion by the children, might better never 
have been taught, since it has broken down 
the very values for which it should stand. 

Although the grade teacher is not a spe- 
cialist in physical education, it is necessary 
that she should have a concise idea of the 
aims and objectives in this field in order 
that she may be furnished with a measur- 
ing rod by which she may judge the worth 
of her results. These are variously ex- 
pressed at length by authorities in physical 
education, but may be summarized by the 
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statement that physical education aims to 
develop the child morally, intellectually, 
and socially, as well as physically. 

It is the purpose of this article to present 
to the teacher a simple outline based upon 
these general aims, by which she may 
evaluate her lesson and thus discover for 
herself how closely her work measures up 
to the standards in this subject. 


A Goop Lesson 1n PHysicat EpucaTion 
Should include: 


I. Preparation for the lesson 


1. Attention to physical conditions 
a. Fresh air 
b. Safety hazards 
2. Economy of time in getting started 
a. Materials at hand 
(1) Victrola and records 
(2) Balls, beanbags, ete. 
b. Simple organization 
(1) Quick formation for games, 
dances, stunts, gymnastics 
(2) Quick method for choosing part- 
ners, ete. 


II. The lesson 


1. Maximum amount of activity on the 
part of every child 
a. Elimination of unnecessary explana- 
tions and talking 
2. Acquisition of skills and learnings 
a. New skills acquired 
b. Old skills strengthened 
3. Pleasure in the activity 
4. Opportunity for social growth 
a. Codperation 
b. Sportsmanship 
ce. Social contacts 


III. Results of the lesson 


1. Progress and satisfaction 
a. Knowledge of satisfactory degree of 
accomplishment 
b. Feeling of exhilaration and well- 
being 
c. Praise, if merited 


I. Preparation for the lesson 


1. Attention to physical conditions 
a. Fresh air 
It is presupposed in this article that 
the grade teacher who conducts 
physical education activities directs 
them either in her classroom or upon 
the playground. Playground activi- 
ties, of course, far surpass those 
which must be carried on indoors. 
In the classroom, the first step in 
preparation for the lesson should be 
to open the windows. The most 
scientific air-regulating devices do 
not as yet take the place of open 
windows. Admittance of fresh air 
into the classroom immediately stim- 
ulates the pupils to action and 
makes them desire to keep moving. 
b. Safety hazards 

Safety hazards in the schoolroom 
present themselves in the form of 
chairs, building materials, ete, 
which may lie in the way of the 
class as they move. On the play- 
ground, serious accidents may be 
avoided by removing such things as 
rocks and the occasional hoop or 
stick of wood which may be lying 
on the ground. <A quick glance 
around the play space by the teacher 
is generally sufficient to ascertain if 
there are obstacles to interfere with 
the activity. 


2. Economy of time 


a. Materials 
The teacher is usually limited to a 
ten- or fifteen-minute physical educa- 
tion period, sometimes less. If she 
is to make the most of this time, she 
must be ready to start the children 
working almost at once. Having her 
materials close at hand is absolutely 
essential. Such things as victrolas 
and records are often shared with 
other teachers, and time will be saved 
if a central place is designated where 
these materials may be kept. Such 
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equipment as balls and beanbags 
should be provided for every teacher, 
so that they may be utilized fre- 
quently during rest periods. 
b. Organization 

A great saving of time may be ac- 
complished by teaching the children 
simple methods of formation. For 
example, if a class passes to the 
playground in two lines, a circle may 
be made very quickly in the follow- 
ing manner. The two lines face, 
with hands joined side by side. The 
children at the ends of the opposite 
lines join hands. The two lines bear 
away from each other, keeping 
hands joined, until a circle of the de- 
sired size is made. Such simple de- 
tails as forming circles, groups, etc., 
take more time than they deserve 
unless they are well organized. Des- 
ignated places to which the children 
go at once for the gymnastic lesson, 
a polite routine by which the boys 
may invite partners to dance, ete., 
are time-savers and make it possible 
for the activity to get under way 
with the least possible delay. 


II. The lesson 
1. Maximum amount of activity 


This is of paramount importance in 
every physical education lesson. The 
teacher should always plan her lesson 
to include the entire class or, if space 
does not permit, at least half the class 
with frequent changes to the other half. 
In teaching dancing, for example, the 
teacher is frequently tempted to “work 
out” the steps with three or four 
couples in the front of the classroom 
during the physical education period. 
This means, therefore, that four-fifths 
of her class are non-participants most 
of the period, thus losing the main 
value from the period assigned to phys- 
ical activity. If, instead of following 
this procedure, the teacher would spend 
the same amount of time working out 


the dance steps with her whole group 
in the aisles of the classroom, activity 
would be provided for every child for 
the entire period. In addition to this, 
the teacher would find that it would 
take one-fifth of the time to teach the 
dance than by the other method. Most 
dances of primary school level may be 
taught in this manner, and even the 
dance steps of intermediate grades, 
such as the polka and the schottische, 
may be taught very well in the aisles 
of the classroom. 

The same principle holds true in 
games. More and more games are 
being developed from the standpoint of 
group activity rather than the old type 
of runner and chaser. Games in which 
at least two or three rows of children 
may participate at once should be the 
type chosen for indoors. There are a 
number of excellent schoolroom games 
such as Schoolroom Dodge Ball and 
Schoolroom Volley Ball, in which every 
child is out of his seat and moving con- 
stantly though in a limited area. There 
are any number of fine playground 
games in which every member of the 
class may take part. 

The elimination of unnecessary talk- 
ing and directions on the part of the 
teacher helps too in expending every 
moment of the period for the purpose 
for which it is intended. 


. Acquisition of skills and learnings 


Every teaching lesson in physical edu- 
cation should accomplish one of two 
things in the field of skills. It should 
have strengthened old skills or helped 
the child to build up the codrdinations 
for new skills. In this field, drill is 
often necessary. Pleasurable games 
may be used in which, by repetition 
with helpful criticism from the teacher, 
the class may work to improve their 
technique. 

There are times, however, when the 
physical education period should be 
utilized, not for teaching skills, but for 
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enjoying skills already learned. Such 
periods may be classed as purely recrea- 
tional and are valuable. There is great 
satisfaction in doing a thing which we 
do well—just for fun. 

So much for skills—now about learn- 
ings! A lesson in physical education, 
as a lesson in any other subject, can 
never stand still. That is, learnings of 
some kind are taking place, either the 
right or wrong kind. The wrong sort 
of learnings which may easily creep 
into a physical education lesson are 
those which are the outgrowth of half- 
acquired skills. Let us say, for ex- 
ample, that a child is allowed to turn 
a somersault once or twice, with very 
little constructive criticism from his 
teacher. He will, no doubt, continue 
to perform this activity with pleasure 
as long as he is allowed. Unless he pos- 
sesses natural codrdinations, however, 
he will be apt to make no progress in 
skill and technique. Since some learn- 
ing is certainly taking place, it must be 
that type in which the child is learn- 
ing to be satisfied with a blundering, 
unfinished performance. Of course 
this is not his fault, since he has had 
no higher criterion presented to him. 


. Pleasure in the activity 


Fortunately physical education is a sub- 
ject which appeals to most children, 
and is generally anticipated with 
pleasure. The teacher should hold on 
to this valuable ally and strive to pre- 
sent the less pleasurable parts of her 
work, such as drill, in a manner 
wherein each child will find enjoyment 
in trying to better his own perform- 
ance. There is something distinctly 
wrong in the teacher’s method or atti- 
tude if the physical education period 
is not greeted with pleasure by the 
pupils. 


. Opportunity for social growth 


Social traits of a child assert them- 
selves very quickly when they are 


brought into relationship with the 
traits of other children. The fellow- 
ship which goes with most physical 
activities brings these traits to the fore. 
During a thrilling game, the real self 
of the child stands out. He forgets 
his inhibitions and exhibits that type of 
sportsmanship and social ethics which 
makes him either a good or a poor 
member of the social group. 

The judgment of the group toward 
the individual works wonders upon the 
non-conforming child who “spoils the 
game.” Here the teacher has her most 
valuable assistant in her effort to build 
up social ideals and attitudes. Evi- 
dences of poor codperation and unfair- 
ness find instant disapproval among 
children, and they never hesitate to 
voice their reaction. Censure from 
one’s classmates carries far more mean- 
ing than the correction of the teacher. 

Desirable social attitudes may be fos- 
tered during the game period also by 
helping the children to realize that, to 
win, each player must be dominated by 
group interests rather than by indi- 
vidual desires. 


IIT. Results of the lesson 


1. Progress and satisfaction 


Every teacher who accepts the laws of 
learning as the basis of all learning ex- 
periences realizes that, unless the ac- 
tivity is associated with satisfaction in 
the performance, the child will learn 
neither readily nor well. Therefore, 
progress and satisfaction go hand in 
hand. It is as important for the child 
to finish a lesson with a feeling of work 
well done as for the teacher to feel she 
has accomplished something. Both 
should realize that satisfactory prog- 
ress has been made. By “satisfactory” 
is meant a reasonable degree of achieve- 
ment. 

If there has been a maximum amount 
of activity for every child during the 
lesson, there will follow certain physio- 
logical results which are most desir- 
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able. Heightened color and increased 
respiration will be evident, and will in- 
dicate that the heart and lungs have 
been stimulated to increased action. 
The brain and the nervous and mus- 
cular systems of the body will also be 
developing as the child gains in neuro- 
muscular control. 

And last, but not least, comes praise. 
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It is a wonderful stimulant and should 
be administered wisely, but in good- 
sized doses. Children deserve this 
recognition when they have earned it. 
Praise honestly given creates a happy 
atmosphere and a spirit of comrade- 
ship between teacher and pupils which 
forms the foundation for all worth- 
while achievement in the classroom. 


ANALYSIS OF PUNCTUATION ERRORS 


Watter 8. GuImLer 
Professor of Education and Director of Remedial Instruction, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


For a number of years, entering fresh- 
men in the School of Education of Miami 
University have been given standardized 
tests in English and mathematics in order 
to obtain a measure of their mastery of 
background essentials in the fields of learn- 
ing covered by the tests. The results of 
the Guiler-Henry Preliminary Diagnostic 
Test in Punctuation, which was given to 
304 students in September, 1928, and to 
336 students in September, 1929, furnished 
the data on which this report is based. 
Both groups of students entered college in 
the fall of the year of their graduation 
from high school and were given the test 
during their first week of entrance. All of 
the students were graduates of first grade 
high schools. Ninety per cent were Ohio 
graduates; seven per cent were graduated 
from schools located in Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
and three per cent came from high schools 
in twenty-two other states. 

The test covers twenty-six specifie punc- 
tuation usages, each of which is measured 
two or more times. Each test item has a 
value of one point; the highest possible 
score is 120 points. The particular usages 
included in the test can readily be inferred 


from the types of errors listed in Table II. 
The results of the preliminary test are 
given in Table I. 

A number of significant facts are re- 
vealed by an analysis of the data from 
which Table I was constructed. First, 
many of the high school graduates mani- 
fested outstanding ability in punctuation. 
Forty-two per cent attained the median 
standard for college freshmen, and ten per 
cent attained the median standard for col- 
lege sophomores. Second, there was a 
wide range of achievement. The score of 
the best student was approximately three 
times that of the poorest student. This 
represents a spread of at least seven grades 
in achievement. Third, many students ex- 
hibited marked weakness in ability to 
punctuate. Forty-seven per cent did not 
attain the median standard for the twelfth 
grade; fifteen per cent fell below the stand- 
ard for the ninth grade, which marks the 
last year of the junior high school; and 
two per cent did not reach the standard 
for the seventh grade, the beginning year 
of the junior high school. This large 
amount of educational disability is a matter 
of serious concern. Punctuation is an im- 
portant social tool. For this reason, high 
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school graduates should possess a high de- 
gree of mastery of the various punctuation 
usages which function in accurately writ- 
ten discourse. 

Investigations show that a complex abil- 
ity can be most economically and effectively 
improved first by discovering the specific 
difficulties which students encounter and 
then by bringing teaching and practice to 
bear at these troublesome points. The 


TABLE I 


Scores or 640 HicH ScuHoot GRADUATES ON 
THE PRELIMINARY PUNCTUATION TEST 

















Grade standards 
Test Fre- 
scores quency 
Educational | Median 
level score 

116-119 .. 1 College sopho- 
112-115 .. 4 WON ....+5 106 
108-111 ..| 24 College fresh- 
104-107 .. 64 ee 96 
100-103 .. 86 Grade 12 ...... 93 
96- 99 .. 89 Grade 11 ...... 92 
92-95 .. 87 Grade 10 ...... 90 
88- 91 .. 66 Grade 9 ...... 80 
84- 87 .. 68 Grade 8 ...... 73 
80- 83 .. 50 Grade 7 ...... 67 
76- 79 .. 33 

(2 23 .. 21 

68- 71 .. 18 

64- 67 .. 14 

60- 63 .. 5 

56- 59 .. 3 

52- 55 .. 3 

40- 43 .. 1 

Total ..| 640 














Median score 94.0* Mean score 91.5 


* Both measures were derived from ungrouped 
data. 





1 Stormzand, Martin J., and O’Shea, M. V. How Much English Grammar? 
York, 1924, p. 14. 
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identification of individual difficulties js 
best accomplished by means of a diagnos. 
tie test that is based on a careful analysis 
of the separate elements which constitute 
the total ability. After such a test has been 
given, a study of the results should clearly 
reveal the nature and extent of the individ- 
ual difficulties which have been encoun. 
tered. The results recorded in Table II 
were derived from the type of procedure 
which has been outlined. 

Table II shows the prevalence of the 
types of errors in punctuation which were 
made by high school graduates, as revealed 
by an analysis of their test papers. The 
first column shows the per cent which the 
frequency of error in each usage is of the 
total number of errors which were made in 
the test. The second column gives the rank 
of each type of error, as determined by its 
frequency. In the third and fourth 
columns are given the error quotients and 
ranks of the various errors, as determined 
by the error quotients. 

Reference to the first and last figures in 
the third column will show how the error 
quotients may be interpreted. Thus, 965 
out of every thousand high school gradu- 
ates, who have been subjected to the same 
test and to the same type of training to 
which the 640 students included in this 
study were exposed, may be expected to 
make the first type of error listed in the 
table; on the other hand, only four high 
school graduates in a thousand may be ex- 
pected to make the last type of error. The 
error quotient for each usage was deter- 
mined by dividing the number of errors 
made by the group by the number of 
chances for making errors. 

An analysis of the data contained in 
Table II reveals a number of facts which 
are of significance in training students to 
punctuate. One fact is that the error 
Baltimore: Warwick & 
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‘ TABLE II 
§ PREVALENCE oF Type Errors in Punctuation or 640 Hico Scnoot GRADUATES 
e 
, Per cent Error quo- 
y and rank tient and 
' Error types of error rank* 
[ 
Q % | Rank| E.Q. | Rank 
" Failure to use: 
, 1. Dash or dashes to denote a sudden break in the thought or con- 
NS ny ckcenshanecesssieecenneneanbeeee 15.69 | 1 .965 1 
2. Colon after an expression which serves as a formal introduction 
; i 0 SN OE BI oo ois cca anahenesnaedsesennas 5.91| 3 728) 2 
, 3. Semicolon between clauses of a compound sentence that are joined 
: NN iii kapadacdneksaddedesebaeiensas 5.40] 4 665 3 
) 4. Exclamation mark after an expression of surprise or emotion ....| 4.51 | 7 .555 4 
5. Semicolon between coérdinate clauses that are not joined by a 
III ons be aneecxnvtcinedwkieccasesiansaesasdas sean 4.08| 9 . 502 5 
6. Apostrophe to denote the plural of letters and figures .......... 3.00 | 12 .370 6 
) 7. Comma to set off an added element at the end of a sentence ....| 2.87 | 13 354 7 
| 8. Comma to set off an introductory element at the beginning of a 
PINE Nic dis ah cir bh ke SAAR Adank ehakaasaaws ese auls 4.28) 8 .351 8 
9. Apostrophe to denote contraction ..............20ece cece eeees 3.92 | 10 321 9 
: 10. Comma after a dependent clause when it precedes the main clause | 2.56 | 15 .316 | 10 
11. Colon after the salutation of a business letter ................. 2.36 | 18.5] .291] 11 
12. Underlining to denote italics for the titles of literary, musical, and 
artistic works when the title appears as part of a sentence ....| 2.24 | 21 .283 | 12 
13. Comma to separate the clauses of a compound sentence when the 
clauses are joined by a coérdinate conjunction ............... 2.25 | 20 .277 | 13 
14, Ported alder a GRROOVIMNEOR ..... .. 0c ccccsscsscccscceccceses 12.06 | 2 .247 | 14 
15. Comma or commas to set off words of direct address ........... 1.96 | 22 .241] 15 
16. Apostrophe to denote possession ...............0ceeeeeeeeeee 3.70 | 11 .227| 16 
17. Question mark after a direct question ...................0008. 4.58 | 6 .225 | 17 
18. Comma to prevent misreading ...............cceeeseeeeeeees 1.40 | 23 .173 | 18 
19. Commas to set off parenthetical expressions ................... 2.64 | 14 .162 | 19 
20. Quotation marks to enclose a direct quotation ................. 2.39 | 17 .118 | 20 
21. Comma to separate words or groups of words used in a series ...| 2.36 | 18.5 | .116| 21 
22. Comma to separate the parts of a calendar date ............... .60 | 25 .073 | 22 
23. Comma after the complimentary close of a letter .............. .57 | 26 .070 | 23 
24. Comma to separate a direct quotation from the rest of the sen- 
tence if the quotation is not a question or an exclamation .... .81 | 24 .066 | 24 
25. Comma to separate the parts of an address ................... 2.51 | 16 .062 | 25 
26. Period after a simple statement ................0ceeeeeeeeeee 5.33 | 5 .037 | 26 
*The error quotient for each punctuation usage was obtained by dividing the number of errors 
made by the number of opportunities to make errors. 
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quotient is superior to frequency of error 
as a means of discovering the prevalence 
of learning difficulties. The fact that the 
error quotient considers frequency of mis- 
takes in relation to the opportunities for 
making mistakes makes it a much more 
significant and valid measure of the seri- 
ousness of error than does a mere count of 
errors. Reference to the last item of usage 
in Table II will make this point clear. 
Thus, while this item ranks fifth in point of 
frequency of error, it ranks twenty-sixth 
on the basis of error quotients. 

A second fact is that only a few punc- 
tuation usages offer any great difficulty for 
large numbers of students. Evidence for 
this statement is found in the error quo- 
tient figures contained in the third column 
of the table. The data show that only 
three of the twenty-six usages presented 
difficulty for as many as two-thirds of the 
students; only five usages, for as many as 
one-half of the students; and, only eight 


usages, for as many as one-third of the 
students. Error hazards were not encoun- 
tered by more than one-fourth of the stu- 
dents in one-half of the usages and by more 
than one-fifth of the students in about one- 
third of the usages. The teaching implica- 
tions of the data on this point are definite 
and clear. Mistakes which are general and 
frequent should be made the basis of class 
attack, while those which are less general 
and less frequent should be treated indi- 
vidually. 

The lack of transfer of training from 
one usage to another constitutes a third 
fact which is pedagogically important. 
Even in cases in which the usages involve 
somewhat similar elements, training cannot 
be relied upon to transfer in any significant 
degree. In this connection, the reader’s 
attention is called to the difference in 
error quotients between the following 
items of usage: 5 and 18; 9 and 16; 17 
and 26. 














TABLE III 
INDIVIDUAL DiFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN PuNCTUATION USAGE 
Stu- Number of the Usage in Which Students Made Errors* Diffi- 
deste culties 
Number e _ 
1}2)}3)4]|5|6)| 7 | 8) 910} 11) 12) 13) 14) 15) 16) 17) 18} 19) 20) 21) 22) 23) 24) 25) 26) Student 
| eee x x < x x 5 
2 x x ae Bl x x x 8 
ae x1 x x xix x £ix 9 
; eee oe ae x x x1 x|x 9 
! ere Sissel x] <x ae al ie x 9 
Basie x x x x x x es ‘* x 10 
we Sccka x|x|x x x > a ie x x x 10 
ee ya ae x Ziz x|x Liz x 11 
ee S| oe) ee ae ap xix x x 11 
|| > a. a al s\sis x Ae xix x 13 






















































































*The numbers in the horizontal row refer to the punctuation usages listed in Table II. Each 


error is indicated by means of a cross (x) in the appropriate space. 








a ee | 








ANALYSIS OF PUNCTUATION ERRORS 


Probably the most startling fact re- 
vealed by the data is that many of the high 
school graduates are deficient in several 
punctuation usages which presumably had 
been mastered in the primary and middle 
grades of the elementary school. Witness, 
for example, the error quotients which ac- 
company items 14, 15, 16, and 17. This 
situation presents a clear call for mastery 
teaching. 

The need of adequate provision for in- 
dividualized instruction in punctuation 
constitutes one of the major findings of 
the study. In order to portray vividly this 
need, Table III has been constructed. The 
numbers in the horizontal row at the top 
of the table refer to the punctuation usages 
listed in Table II. The crosses in the table 
mark the points at which different students 
encountered difficulties. The errors made 
by each student can be identified by read- 
ing the table from left to right. 

Inspection of Table III shows that punc- 
tuation difficulties are individual and 
specific. Although all of the ten students 
included in the table had attained the same 
total score in the preliminary test, they 
manifested marked variation in the nature 
and extent of their difficulties. Student 1, 
for example, encountered difficulty in five 
usages, while Student 10 manifested weak- 
ness in thirteen usages. Students 6 and 7 
made the same number of type errors; how- 
ever, only four of the ten errors were of 
the same type. 

The composite nature of punctuation 
ability should lead one to expect that learn- 
ing difficulties in this field would be in- 
dividual and specific. Punctuation is not 
merely a matter of full stops, stops within 
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the sentence, and special marks. It is also 
a matter of different kinds of full stops, 
such as the period, the question mark, and 
the exclamation point; different kinds of 
stops within the sentence, such as the 
comma, the semicolon, the colon, and the 
dash ; and, different kinds of special marks, 
such as the apostrophe and quotation 
marks. Nor is this all, for a mark may 
serve one function in one situation and 
quite a different purpose in another. The 
comma, for example, serves one function in 
separating words used in a series and quite 
a different use in separating the parts of an 
address. 

The data that have been presented jus- 
tify the following summary statements: 

1. Many of the high school graduates 
exhibited marked weakness in ability to 
punctuate ; a considerable number were de- 
ficient in several usages which supposedly 
had been taught in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades of the elementary school. 

2. The students varied greatly in their 
mastery of the total field and in their mas- 
tery of specific usages. 

3. The error quotient was found to be 
much superior to frequency of error as a 
means of discovering the prevalence of 
punctuation difficulties. 

4. Training in punctuation was not 
found to transfer from one usage to an- 
other in any significant degree. 

5. Only a few punctuation usages offered 
any great difficulty for large numbers of 
students. 

6. The data evidenced a need for a 
liberal proportion of individualized in- 
struction as an economical means of mas- 
tering the specifics of punctuation usage. 











CONSTRUCTION INSTEAD OF REPRODUC- 
TION IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


To obtain the best results in English ex- 
pression, interest has always been consid- 
ered necessary. The greatest interest is in 
expressing oneself because of the satisfy- 
ingness connected with the achievement of 
even stating one’s opinions or enjoying 
one’s own creations. Children are espe- 
cially interested in creative work, in any- 
thing that involves the use of the imagina- 
tive and reasoning faculties. As they are 
not handicapped unduly by the opinions of 
others, this natural creative tendency may 
be used to advantage in teaching. The 
value of using construction in English is 
evident in the results. 

Most of the pupils in the fifth grade en- 
joy writing stories, which is part of the 
course in composition. At the beginning 
of the course everyone wrote an original 
story. After the work had been corrected 
and the types of mistakes that occurred 
most often were noted by the teachers, 
these stories were rewritten. The remain- 
der of the week and the first part of the 
next week were spent on drills intended to 
correct the most common mistakes, which 
were: the use of commas, the use of quota- 
tion marks, the use of connecting words, 
and the use of verb phrases. 

One day was devoted to a lesson in the 
use of commas and quotation marks. 
After the drill, the children were asked to 
copy a story from the English textbook in 
which the commas and quotation marks 
had been omitted. They were instructed 
to punctuate this story accurately. The 
papers were then corrected. It was found 
that the class, as a whole, had made more 
errors than in the stories they had written 
themselves. The children could have spent 
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this time to better advantage in learning to 
express their own thoughts correctly. 

Few of the children were interested in 
copying a story from the book. Since ‘‘no 
real learning takes place apart from that 
sense of value called ‘interest,’’’ this aid 
to learning was lost. 

In all the papers, both original and re- 
produced, the words ‘‘and’’ and ‘‘so’’ oe- 
curred too often. To correct this overuse, 
one day was spent in drill using other con- 
necting words that would make sentences 
more interesting and coherent. The value 
of this was demonstrated by the improve- 
ment in sentence structure in later papers. 
The sentences were not as short and 
‘‘choppy’’ as they had been before. 

Another day was spent in the use of the 
verb ‘‘to be,’’ especially as used in verb 
phrases. This was made interesting by in- 
troducing an element of play, a game to 
make the English spontaneous and free as 
we worked for correct form. The improve- 
ment in the use of these verbs was not as 
apparent as in the case of the connecting 
words because about two-thirds of the 
group studying has language difficulties to 
overcome. A more intimate knowledge of 
the peculiarities of English is needed be- 
fore the handicapped of this group can 
fully understand the use of verb phrases. 

On Hallowe’en Day, the class wrote 
verses. No topic was assigned, although 
the attention was called to the fact that 
that night would be Hallowe’en. Approxi- 
mately half the class wrote verses about 
various phases of this subject. The work 
was very good. With the exception of two 
or three pupils, all seemed to enjoy it very 
much. The best one written was by Jean 
Smith. Its form and structure, as well as 
spelling, needed no correction. The punc- 
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tuation is the only part that has been 
changed from the original copy. The 
changes were made by Jean. 


Pumpkin Gay 


There is a pumpkin gay 
Who sat down Hallowe’en night. 
Where is pumpkin gay? 
Some place in the light. 


He now is far away 

On this very Hallowe’en night. 
What did pumpkin say? 

“QO, put out the light! 


Out, light, for it is day 

And you are not needed ’till night. 
Why are you so bright 

And sometimes far away?” 


Another one, written by a Mexican boy, 
though he speaks quite brokenly, shows ex- 
cellent poetic quality. It is slightly better 
than the class average if we consider punc- 
tuation, spelling, and its original form. 


I can see a boat with a deck 
And a eage with a duck. 
They are fastened together, 
The cage and the duck. 
They are painted together, 
The cage and the duck. 


The value of such steps in teaching tech- 
nical English as drills in the use of com- 
mas, quotation marks, connecting words, 
and verb phrases is apparent in the later 
work. The most noticeable improvement 
is in the punctuation and smoothness of 
structure. One of the stories, written by 
a Mexican girl, is quoted below in its origi- 
nal form: 


THe Parrot THAT WANTED A WIFE 


Once there was a very pretty Parrot who 
lived in a little house near the woods. One day 
he had a lot of work to do. So he said, “I am 
going to seek a wife to do my work.” 

The next day he locked his little door and 
took a lonely road. By and by he came to a 
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bridge. There was a father cat. 
you going?” said the cat. 

“T am going to seek a wife.” And he went 
on and didn’t pay attention to what the cat 
said. 

A year passed and he couldn’t find himself 
a wife. By and by he came to the woods. There 
he saw a little bird hanging out some clothes. 
He looked at the bird and looked at himself. 

“That bird looks like me,” he thought to him- 
self. He went inside the house. There he saw 
the bird. “Will you be my wife?” he asked. 

The bird answered “Yes, if you will do what- 
ever I tell you.” 

He took the bird and away they went to the 
Parrot’s little house. They got married and were 
happy all their lives. 


“Where are 


The structure and grammar of the story 
is superior to any obtained from the class. 
The story itself is about average. Does such 
work not show that it is worth while to 
have children express themselves in story 
and verse? 

The results of the carefully worked out 
experiment show that creative ability in 
composition is not limited to any group. 
The papers of the Mexican children also 
show unusual story and poetry sense. The 
type of expression and the themes of their 
work are different. However, we discuss 
these differences elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most pleasing discovery for 
the ones who worked together on this in- 
vestigation was that to make good English 
students does not mean to mold children’s 
thoughts, customs, and expressions into a 
definite pattern. All children have some- 
thing to contribute and the spontaneous, 
meaningful expression is fundamental. 
Therefore teachers should try to show them 
how to say well the things they wish to 
say and not how to use the conventional 
pattern. By developing the children natu- 
rally we will bring out the best of which 
they are capable. 

In teaching, no attempt should be made 
to tell the pupils what to say. The emphasis 
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should be entirely on teaching them to ex- 
press their own thoughts correctly in their 
own words and according to their own feel- 
ings. Odd, but true, even the children 
today are not doing pattern thinking be- 
cause, as Dr. Snedden has written in a re- 
cent article, the goals of education are not 
evident. The goals of production also are 
not evident and we must not limit produc- 
tion nor expression even in English. Outlet 
and opportunity is what teachers must 
consider. 

Cari F’. SCHROEDER, 

State Teachers College, 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE TO PRINCIPALS 

Occupying a key position in school work, 
a principal is confronted with many vex- 
ing problems, most of which can be only 
solved by careful, judicious thinking. Un- 
foreseen problems rising from day to day 
force the principal to depend upon his ex- 
perience, training, and studies to carry 
him through the difficulties characteristic 
of the modern and progressive school. 
However, since all of us are limited in our 
ability to make decisions and think through 
difficulties, we may properly search for 
help by inquiring into the experiences and 
practices of our fellow workers. To know 
what John Brown does in handling a par- 
ticular situation or what the current prac- 
tice is in a school of the next town is often 
a source of great help in the solution of 
these problems. 

The study of current practices, methods, 
and techniques found in the various 
schools about the country will necessarily 
help the principal if he subscribes to the 
best and that which has some bearing on 
the situation in his own particular school. 
He must, of course, determine for himself 
which procedure or practice might be use- 
ful to him. 

This questionnaire can be criticized for 
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its subjectivity. Many responses, no 
doubt, are given in a manner in which a 
principal thinks he ought to answer them 
and be called progressive and modern. 
This may be offset, however, by the fact 
that principals were selected from many 
different cities about the country and sey- 
eral different colleges of thought are rep- 
resented. Subjective as it may be, it is 
hoped that the responses here given will 
be of some interest-and help to principals 
in the field. 

Sixty questionnaires were sent to prin- 
cipals in Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. Forty responses 
were received and are tabulated under five 
heads—teachers, instruction, pupil, gen- 
eral practice, and discipline. 


I. Teachers 
1. Do you employ married teachers? Yes, 
34; No, 6. 
2. Length of teacher day? Majority, 54% 
hours. 


3. Real teacher community work? Yes, 20; 
No, 18; not answered, 2. 
4. Principals help select? Yes, 16; No, 24. 
. Teachers visit homes? Yes, 25; No, 15. 
6. Do extension work: 
18 principals said: 10% of staff do; 
20 principals said: 30% of staff do; 
2 principals did not answer. 
7. Pay allowance for teachers because of ill- 
ness : 
17 principals said: 10 days allowed with 
full pay; 
6 principals said: 5 days with full pay; 
7 principals said: 20 days with full 
pay; 
5 principals said: No allowance; 
5 principals did not answer. 
8. Teachers report before and after school? 
Yes, 36; No, 4. 
9. How do you get notices to teachers? 18 
by bulletins; 22 by telephone or mes- 
sengers. 


on 


II. Instruction 


1. Are pupils grouped homogeneously? Yes, 
28; No, 10; partly, 2. 
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2. Work departmentalized? Yes, 32; No, 8. 

3. Does principal teach? Yes, 27; No, 13. 

4. Are you in favor of semi-annual promo- 
tions? Yes, 24; No, 16. 

5. Lesson plans required? 
Daily plans, 24; weekly plans, 16. 

6. Do you leave written criticisms with 
teachers? Yes, 9; No, 31. 

7. Do you help select text books? Yes, 35; 
No, 5. 

8. Are supervisors’ criticisms helpful? Yes, 
30; No, 10. 

9. Do you have courses of study in all sub- 
jects? Yes, 32; No, 8. 

10. Are aims of school clearly formulated? 
Yes, 32; No, 8. 

11. Any type of individualized instruction? 
Yes, 16; No, 24. 


III. Pupil 

1. What per cent of failures? 

10 replies, 10%; 10 replies, 15%; 1 re- 
ply, 33%; 2 replies, 22%; 8 between 
6% and 10%; 2 replies, 5%; 7 did not 
report. 

2. Do you believe diplomas should be given 
at end of elementary school though not 
certified to high school? Yes, 26; No, 
9; 1, for special cases; 4 did not report. 

3. Keep pupils after school? Yes, 30; No, 
10. 

4. Pupils receive coaching outside of class 
time? Yes, 26; No, 14. 

5. Notify parents of pupil failure? Yes, 
36; No, 2; 2, no report. 

6. Length of pupil day: 
330 and 360 minutes. 

7. Special programs of study? Yes, 22; No, 
17; 1, no answer. 


Large majority 


IV. General Current Practice 


1. Report cards passed out how often? 
Monthly, 19; 6 weeks, 7; 5 weeks, 4; 
4 a year, 3; 10 weeks, 2; 2 each month, 
1; no answer, 4. 

2. Have you a guidance scheme? Yes, 21; 
No, 19. 

3. Have you a school city or self-governing 
school? Yes, 20; No, 20. 

4. Teachers do hall duty? Yes, 24; No, 16. 

5. Candy sold for profit? Yes, 6; No, 24. 
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6. What is average per cent of attendance? 
93% for 40 schools. 

7. Do you use letters or figures for marks? 
Letters, 22; figures, 18. 

8. Have you any provision for visual educa- 
tion? Yes, 32; No, 8. 

V. Discipline 

1. Do you send for parents as a help in dis- 
ciplining children? Yes, 33; No, 7. 

2. Do you reprimand pupils before teachers? 
Yes, 20; No, 20. 

3. Do dismissal and tardy cases go through 
office? Yes, 33; No, 7. 

4. Do you keep pupils after school as a pun- 
ishment? Yes, 33; No, 7. 

5. Do you require passing of lines to be for- 
mal, informal, or do you strike a medi- 
um between these two? 

Formal, 4; informal, 13; medium, 23. 


GENERALITIES 


Nearly all principals have general assem- 
blies. 

Faculty meetings are held monthly; few held 
each week. 

Fourteen schools reported no pictures for 
decorations. 

Banners for stimulating attendance, etc., are 
used by twenty-six schools. 

Fifteen schools report no adjustable furni- 
ture. 

Only nineteen schools have telephones in 
classrooms. 

Extension work done by teachers ranges 
from zero to 100%; majority report 25%. 

Nineteen schools publish a school newspaper. 

Profanity, smoking and note-writing are not 
problems according to the report of the forty 
schools. 

Duplicate student record cards are kept by 
most schools. 

Most graduations are held in the evening, 
although twelve hold afternoon graduations, 
while five observe the exercises in the morning. 


Emer §. Honseck, 
Principal, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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DETROIT MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The outstanding features of the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction were 
the presentation of the fourth yearbook by 
Professor Woody and the members of his 
committee; a discussion of the problem of 
articulation from the supervisory point of 
view by Mrs. Norton and Miss Mackintosh ; 
two analyses of progressive education by 
Professors Horn and Rugg; the luncheon 
on Tuesday, at which Mr. Beatty and Miss 
Heyl spoke charmingly on ‘‘Creative Su- 
pervision’”’; several sessions of the new art 
section under the leadership of Miss Ar- 
buckle; the organization of an English sec- 
tion with Mr. Shattuck as leader; and the 
adoption of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion making provision for representation 
of state or district groups on the Board of 
Directors. 

The Board of Directors had luncheon on 
Sunday. The Executive Committee break- 
fasted on Tuesday and conferred with Doc- 
tor Rankin and Mr. Irwin as to the seventh 
yearbook. The Membership Committee 
met at breakfast with Miss McLean on 
Wednesday and listened to brief addresses 
by Doctor Morrison and Doctor Hosic. 
Mr. Lindquist held a meeting of his com- 
mittee on the sixth yearbook on Saturday, 
and Miss Neal held three meetings on the 
yearbook for 1932. 

The following persons were elected to 
succeed themselves as members of the 
Board of Directors: Miss Hall, Miss Neal, 
Miss I. Jewell Simpson, and Mr. Under- 
wood. Mr. Arthur Dondineau was elected 
to the Board in the place left vacant by the 
death of Miss Mugan. The Board of Direc- 
tors chose as officers: for president, J. 
Cayce Morrison of Albany, New York; for 


first vice-president, Miss Mildred English 
of Raleigh, North Carolina; for second 
vice-president, Mr. Arthur Dondineau of 
Detroit, Michigan ; as a member of the Ex. 
ecutive Committee to succeed Doctor Bur- 
ton, Miss Elizabeth Hall. These persons 
will assume office at the close of the summer 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in accordance with the old consti- 
tution, which remains in force until the 
amendments adopted by the Department 
at Detroit are approved by the Executive 
Committee of the parent organization. 

A committee to draft a suitable expres- 
sion of appreciation of the work of Miss 
Mugan, who has passed from among us, 
was appointed. 

The attendance at the session of the De- 
partment on Wednesday was about 1200 as 
contrasted with 850 last year. The paid 
membership is larger by about 65, which, 
in view of the depression, is encouraging. 
The reserve fund has been somewhat in- 
creased through the successful publication 
of the yearbooks and the circulation of 
Educational Method. Department repre- 
sentatives are active in the National 
Council of Education and in the Joint 
Commission on Supervision. The delegates 
to the former are Messrs. Hosic, Morrison, 
and Underwood, and to the latter, Misses 
Bamesberger and Hall, Messrs. Hosie and 
Morrison. 

Preliminary plans for the summer meet- 
ing at Los Angeles were announced. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be given to subject 
supervision, on the one hand, and to rural 
supervision on the other. Those interested 
should write to Miss Elizabeth Hall, Board 
of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

JAMES F. Hosic, 
Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERVISORS AND DrrectTors OF INSTRUCTION 


March 1, 1930, to February 18, 1931 


Receipts 
Balance on hand March 1, 
Er errr $4,535.21 
From Teachers College Bu- 
reau of Publications for 
the period from July 1, 
1929, to July 1, 1930, as 


per contract ........... 3,334.70 
Interest on Savings Deposit, 
ahs ba: be eacniichinsats 158.62 
Luncheon tickets—Detroit 
errr rer 22.75 
Total Receipts ....... $8,051.28 
Expenditures 
Editorial and _ secretarial 
I orccoisian nc cee 1,565.00 
Printing and supplies ..... 197.45 
Atlantic City and Columbus 
re 97.79 
Committee meetings and 
preparation of MS., 4th 
BE bintnewsee vans 801.88 
Committee meetings 5th 
a ee 97.81 
Committee meetings 6th 
WEE Aacdascinencee 14.50 
Clerical service—member- 
ship campaign ......... 204.75 
To state directors—mem- 
bership campaign ....... 49.36 
Luncheon _ tickets—Detroit 
cn, EA ENE ee 29.75 
Miscellaneous ............ 61.21 
Total Expenditures . 3,119.50 
Balance on hand February ———— 
a ee Te eee 4,931.78 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors on February 22, the following 
directors were present: Miss Hall, Miss 
Hahn, Mr. Hosic, Mr. McClure, Miss Me- 
Lean, Mr. Morrison, Miss Neal, Miss I. 
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Jewell Simpson, Mr. Underwood. Direc- 
tors Burton, English, and Mabel E. Simp- 
son were absent on account of illness. 
Miss Mugan died in the autumn of 1930. 
Messrs. Horn and Kilpatrick were unac- 
counted for. 

The minutes of the Atlantic City meet- 
ing were approved and it was ordered that 
a history of the organization should be 
prepared and kept up to date. 

The Treasurer’s report was approved. 

An itemized budget of $14,660.00 for the 
year July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, was 
adopted. This amount includes the ex- 
penditures to be made for the Department 
by the Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions as well as by the Secretary-Treasurer 
direct. 

The Board approved the art section, 
subject to details of administration to be 
worked out by the Executive Committee. 
It also authorized the Executive Commit- 
tee to organize an English section. Meet- 
ings of both these sections will be held in 
February, 1932, in conjunction with the 
meetings of the Department as a whole. 

J. F. H. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE YEARBOOK 
COMMITTEES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERVISORS 

Dr. Woody’s committee presented the 
Fourth Yearbook, Evaluation of Supervi- 
sion, at the Detroit meeting. The other 
members of the committee besides the 
chairman who spoke were Messrs. Kyte, 
McGaughy, and Rankin. The content of 
this yearbook will be of permanent value 
to both field workers and students in the 
universities and colleges. The art cloth 
binding of the volume was enthusiastically 
approved. 

Miss Neal’s committee, which is in 
charge of the Fifth Yearbook, Supervision 
and the Creativeness of Teachers, held 
three meetings, in the course of which plans 
for collecting and editing the materials for 
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the monograph were perfected. The gen- 
eral outline of this yearbook is as follows: 


SUPERVISION AND THE CREATIVENESS OF 


TEACHERS 


Preface 


1. 
2. 


3. 
. The Problem 


Point of view 

Coéperative—all members invited to par- 
ticipate 

Committee procedures 


A. Definition and delimitation of the prob- 
lem in general terms 
1. Definition or concept of creativeness 
2. Point of emphasis—A study of su- 
pervision for supervisors 
3. Limits of the field—The activities 
of supervisors and directors of in- 
struction in elementary and secon- 
dary schools 
B. Complicating factors 
1. Types of organization 
2. Size of cities or rural units 
3. Individual philosophy of supervisors 
4, Others 
C. The relationship to previous studies of 
1. This department 
2. Other departments or organizations 
D. Purpose of publication 
1. Guidance to supervisors and direc- 
tors of instruction in their work with 
teachers 
a. Primary objectives—To assemble 
and to set forth such methods of 
releasing and capitalizing the 
creative energies of teachers as 
initiative, originality, individual- 
ity, self-directed thinking, inven- 
tiveness, growth of personality, 
intelligent variation from estab- 
lished or conventional practices, 
positive and purposeful learning 
b. Secondary objectives 
(1) To throw light on what is 
meant by creative supervi- 
sion; on the techniques of 
democratic leadership; on 
the adaptation of supervisory 
programs of individual needs 
and capacities of teachers 


(2) To throw light on what is 
meant by creative teaching 
and other creative activities 
of teachers 

(3) To guard against narrow, 

sentimental, and unbalanced 

conceptions of creativeness in 
education and in life 

To unify the efforts of all 

types of supervisors through 

common objectives and prin- 
ciples 


(4 


— 


II. Principles of Stimulating, Releasing, and 


III. 


IV. 


Capitalizing the 
Teachers 
To be developed through conferences with 
committee and from materials sent in 
Supervisory Procedures Used in Liberating 
and Directing Creative Effort in Teachers 
A. Stimulating study of definitions of 
creativeness (Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg) 
B. Collecting and analyzing descriptions 
of efforts which seem to deserve the 
term creative 
C. Issuing bulletins, arranging for exhib- 
its, and holding meetings to stimulate 
creative effort on the part of teachers 
Case Studies of Worthwhile Supervisory 
Activities which Resulted in Releasing the 
Creative Energies of Teachers 
A. Types of creative activity of teachers 
that may be reported 
1. Provision for pupil environment 
and orientation to school environ- 
ment 
2. Participation in collecting activ- 
ity materials, organizing teaching 
units, or other forms of curricu- 
lum construction 
3. Organization of school govern- 
ment, management of pupils, and 
social adjustment 
4. Organization of routine classroom 
management 
5. Provision for pupil’s mental and 
physical well-being 
6. Provision for educational and voca- 
tional guidance 
7. Organization and direction of ex- 
tra-curricular activities 


Creative Energies of 
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8. Adjustment to individual differ- 
ences 
9. Participation in school exhibits, co- 
operation with homes, and other 
forms of school publicity or public 
relations 
10. Construction and administration of 
tests, measurements, and new-type 
examinations 
11. Construction and use of child ac- 
counting forms and records 
12. Organization and administration of 
libraries, auditoriums, and other 
special rooms 
13. Control of school and home study 
habits 
14. Participation in supervisory and 
administrative activities 
15. Participation in professional im- 
provement 
16. Promotion of special studies and 
research 
B. Outline for reporting case studies 
1. The general educational situation 
2. The teacher’s creative activity 
3. The supervisory activity or set-up 
involved 
4. Results in improved educational 
practice beneficial to others 
V. Summary and Conclusions 
A. Summary of progress made 
B. Conclusions as to further steps needed 
VI. Bibliography 
Appendix—Appeal for case studies sent by 
members of this committee to all 
members of the department. 


Members of the Department who can re- 
port to the committee details of supervisory 
experience that may serve to exemplify any 
one of the aspects of creativeness listed are 
urged to do so. The following divisions 
will be recognized: primary, intermediate, 
junior high school, senior high school, 
rural. Materials and correspondence should 
be addressed to Miss Elma Neal, Board of 
Education, San Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. Lindquist held a conference with a 
number of educational leaders and outlined 
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a method of group discussion by means of 
which the problems involved in the sub- 
ject of the Seventh Yearbook may be gath- 
ered and clearly stated. The topic is: The 
Differentiation and Unification of Super- 
visory Services. Codperation is invited. 

Dr. Rankin discussed in general the sub- 
ject of the Seventh Yearbook at the break- 
fast of the Executive Committee. Prelimi- 
nary specifications for a yearbook on the 
supervision of English teaching were also 
considered by the committee. 


THE JOINT COMMISSION ON 
SUPERVISION 


The third meeting of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Supervision was held at the Statler 
Hotel in Detroit Thursday morning, Febru- 
ary 26, 1931. Representatives were pres- 
ent from five departments of the National 
Education Association, namely, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

A summary of an investigation as to the 
uses of the terms ‘‘supervision’’ and ‘‘su- 
pervisor’’ in the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association from 1857 to 
the present was given by Mrs. Margaret 
Alltucker Norton. This study was arranged 
for by the Joint Commission at its meeting 
in Atlantic City in February, 1930, and 
was entrusted to a committee composed 
of Superintendent Gosling, Commissioner 
Morrison, and Mrs. Norton. The study was 
carried out at Headquarters in Washington 
by an assistant in the Division of Research 
under the personal direction of Mrs. Nor- 
ton. Citations were made from each paper 
or address in which supervision was dis- 
cussed and the tendencies summarized. 

The Commission voted to continue the 
investigation of the central concepts and 
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principles of supervision with a view to 
the publication of a monograph embodying 
the consensus of opinion of a committee of 
one hundred to be constituted for the pur- 
pose. A special committee, with represen- 
tatives from all of the departments con- 
cerned, will have general charge of this 
project. The proposed monograph will 
contain a full index to the citations from 
the N. E. A. Proceedings already made, 
together with a summary of the findings 
similar to that reported at the Detroit 
meeting. 

The Commission also took steps toward a 
study of the status and preparation of su- 
pervisors. This is expected to be a thor- 
oughgoing examination of the situation as 
it exists, accompanied by recommendations 
for improvement. The codperation of the 
Department of Research of the parent as- 
sociation will be sought and plans worked 
out by the Executive Committee of the 
Commission. 

The present membership of the Commis- 
sion is as follows: 

William H. Burton, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Chicago; Al- 
bert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Maryland; Thomas W. 
Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Akron, 
Ohio; and Margaret Alltucker Norton, As- 
sociate Director, Division of Research, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.—for the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

Velda CC. Bamesberger, Director of 
Elementary Education, Toledo, Ohio; Eliz- 


abeth Hall, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; James F. 
Hosie, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and J. 
Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, University of 
the State of New York—for the Depurt- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. 

M. G. Jones, Principal, Union High 
School, Huntington Beach, California; 
C. C. Hanna, Principal, Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio; C. H. Threlkeld, 
Principal, Columbia High School, South 
Orange, New Jersey; and M. Channing 
Wagner, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Wilmington, Delaware—for the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

Evelyn Hubbard, Principal, Monteith 
School, Detroit, Michigan; Cassie F. Roys, 
Walnut School, Omaha, Nebraska; Helen 
B. Shove, Principal, Longfellow School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; and George D. 
Taylor, Principal, Susan B. Anthony 
School, Rochester, New York—for the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. 

Florence Dickinson, Haddonfield, New 
Jersey; Sara Fahey, Brooklyn, New York; 
Esther Helbig, Dubuque, Iowa; and Faye 
Read, Pueblo, Colorado—for the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 

The officers of the Commission are: 
Chairman, James F. Hosic; Vice-Chairman, 
Albert 8. Cook; Secretary, Helen B. Shove. 

J. F. i. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION FROM VARIOUS 
ANGLES 

As Professor Horne points out and 
everyone knows, what is called the ‘‘new 
edueation’’ is largely old. The term is 
convenient, however, as a means of warn- 
ing the reader that he may expect ideas of 
a more or less radical sort or perhaps 
criticism and appraisal of such ideas. 

This New Education’ is in the latter 
class. Made up as it is in part of occa- 
sional addresses, it nevertheless succeeds 
in leaving on the mind of the reader a uni- 
fied impression, namely, that there is 
something missing in the conception of 
education now dominant, the conception 
developed primarily by John Dewey, 
namely, the religious element. By this he 
means not ecclesiasticism—nothing of the 
sort! Rather, ‘‘man’s faith in the char- 
acter of the unexperienced and the un- 
seen.’’ Horne would give a more funda- 
mental meaning to education by making 
spiritual value central. He feels that cur- 
rent educational philosophy tends too ex- 
celusively to be concerned with the purely 
intellectual, with ‘‘method’’ as distin- 
guished from direct perception of values. 

His book is stimulating and readable. 
Criticism of existing theories is needed and 
undoubtedly welcome to the theorists 
themselves. In a machine age, moreover, 
too great care can hardly be exercised to 
prevent the human mind itself from falling 
under the spell of the mechanical. As 
Horne points out, it is the great scientists 
rather than the philosophers who see this 
most clearly. 


Professor Boyd has done an excellent 


piece of work in editing the proceedings of 
the Elsinore Conference of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship.? The general topic was 
‘The New Psychology and the Curricu- 
lum,’’ but, as is usually the case, the speak- 
ers did not permit the announcement of a 
general topic to cramp their style. 

Michael Sadler contributes the introduc- 
tion. He is impressed with the number of 
‘‘burning questions’’ discussed and with 
the number of speakers of world-wide 
reputation who stated their convictions. 
The editor has attempted to group his sum- 
maries of the addresses and discussions un- 
der four main heads, namely, Education 
in a Changing Civilization, The Living 
School, The Social Background of the Liv- 
ing School, and New Psychology and New 
Education. Since two hundred speakers 
are listed as having taken part in the Con- 
ference, this classification is not to be 
taken too seriously. The more systematic 
‘‘eourses’’ were in the hands of Harold 
Rugg, Marie Montessori, Ovide Decroly, 
Mile. Hamaide, Helen Parkhurst, Marion 
Carswell, Burton Fowler, Oska Pfister, 
and a few others not so well known in 
America. Even the ‘‘Power of the Sun in 
Edueation’’ was considered, though one 
misses a few current phrases. 

The central problem—the relation of 
psychology to education—remains un- 
solved. The psychologists couldn’t agree. 
Quite the opposite. Hence we must go on 
for awhile, each with his own favorite con- 
ception, or get along without a psycho- 
logical sanction at all. The real fruits of 
the meeting are probably not to be found 
in the chapter on psychology but in the 
general drift of the whole and the reflec- 


* This New Education. By Herman H. Horne. The Abingdon Press, 1931. 


* Towards a New Education. 


By William Boyd. Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 
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tion of interesting personalities, which 
shines through even a compilation of ab- 
stracts and editorial comments. The Con- 
ference was evidently in the hands of 
persons very much in earnest. One is not 
surprised to learn that the American rep- 
resentatives came home imbued with the 
idea of founding an ‘‘educational league 
of nations.’’ 


Actual experience in the Lincoln School 
is reported by Miss Porter. She taught a 
third-grade class for a year, having chiefly 
in mind the advantages of building the 
curriculum upon the present interests of 
the children. The book is, therefore, 
mainly an account of how the teacher un- 
dertook to utilize spontaneous intellectual 
attitudes in dramatic play, reading, writ- 
ing, drawing, and modeling. The author 
explains how she plans and initiates an 
‘factivity,’’ how she stimulates curiosity 
and seeks to develop new interests. 

The teacher will find here, then, a very 
readable account of one person’s experi- 
ence in attempting to direct activities of 
the freer sort. As compared with the re- 
ports by Miss Minor and the Misses 
Clouser and Milliken, for instance, the ex- 
amples presented are less fully and logi- 
cally explained. The account is more like 
that given by Miss Keelor of the work 
of her second grade. The reading lists 
added at the close will prove helpful 
to the teacher, both in theory and in 
practice. 


After many years of noteworthy service 
as principal of the Normal School at Hyan- 
nis on Cape Cod, Professor Baldwin re- 
tired and in his moments of leisure has 
been able to bring together in a small but 
meaty volume‘ the principal tenets of his 

8’ The Teacher in the New School. 


‘From the Old to New Education. By William 
5 New Schools for Young India. By William J. 


By Martha P. Porter. 
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educational philosophy. He had in mind 
the young and comparatively inexperi- 
enced teacher, the sort of person his con- 
tacts at Hyannis taught him to knoy, 
The result is a compact volume, largely 
made up of illustrative examples, accom. 
panied by interpretative remarks. 

The point of view is that of the sympa- 
thetic student of child nature. To Bald. 
win education is growth, development from 
within in accordance with the laws of hu- 
man nature. Hence, though he is chary of 
pedagogical terms, he takes his stand with 
the noble company which we associate with 
Hall, Parker, and Dewey. That the writer 
has lived in the midst of children, observed 
them, and understands their ways, is evi- 
dent throughout. To those who may be 
confused by the babel of voices which the 
several schools of psychology are creating, 
this straightforward treatment of educa- 
tion on the basis of a lifetime of observa- 
tion and experience will come as a blessed 
relief. 


To the recent studies of education in 
Germany and Russia already reviewed in 
these columns may now be added an in- 
portant and informing survey of educa- 
tion in India.5 This is timely because of 
the London Conference just closed, and the 
negotiations that are being carried on be- 
tween Gandhi and Lord Irwin, the Viceroy. 
It is thoroughgoing and well-documented 
and it has the endorsement of two univer- 
sities—Columbia, where the work was 
written as a doctor’s dissertation, and 
North Carolina, where the volume was pub- 
lished. Special interest is added because 
of Mr. McKee’s experience in conducting 
an experimental school at Moga. 

The author seeks to obtain a modern 
system of primary schools for India. He 


World Book Co., 1930. 
A. Baldwin. New England Publishing Co., 1930. 


McKee. University of North Carolina Press, 1930. 
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first traces the history of curriculum-mak- 
ing in the lower schools from ancient times 
to the present. He then contrasts the offi- 
cial elementary schools with such new 
departures as Tagore’s school, rural mis- 
sionary schools, experimental schools con- 
ducted by missions, and the school at 
Moga. There follows a social analysis of 
village life and a summary of modern 
ideals of the curriculum. The writer con- 
cludes that better common schools are pos- 
sible in India if the curriculum is re- 
garded as a ‘“‘living, growing thing’’ and 
the teachers are allowed to grow with it. 
Such schools would of course be ‘‘child- 
eentered.”’ 

Many valuable facts are set forth in the 
appendix, together with lists of refer- 
ences. Those relating to Indian life and 
thought will be of particular interest to 
American readers. The remainder are 
generally familiar to students of the ‘‘new 
education. ’’ 

TESTS, STATISTICS, AND REMEDIAL 

TEACHING 

How much use should be made of stand- 
ardized lists by classroom teachers is un- 
certain. That teachers should obtain a 
certain amount of information as to tests 
and their uses is, however, agreed. Pro- 
fessor Madsen, so far as elementary educa- 
tion is concerned, has made this as easy as 
in the nature of the case it can be.® Be- 
ing himself in charge of a department of 
tests and measures in a normal school, he 
is in a position to know first hand how to 
teach inexperienced persons in this sub- 
ject. His close association with Terman 
and Otis assures the reader that no pains 
have been spared to make his book as ac- 
curate and usable as possible. 

The scope is fairly broad but not too 
broad. Indeed, the fields of practice tests 
and of diagnostic tests and remedial teach- 


° Educational Measurement in the Elementary Grades. 
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ing are hardly touched, and that of testing 
attitudes is passed by altogether. In a 
first book this is probably as it should be. 
Beginners can’t learn everything at once. 
Extension classes, however, will want 
something more and will look elsewhere to 
find it. 

If space permitted, it would be easy to 
start anew the controversy as to nature 
and nurture, which raged so fiercely only 
a few years ago. Madsen accepts without 
question the doctrine of ‘‘innate mental 
growth,’’ which he says stops during the 
*teens. Again, his faith in the results of 
group tests of intelligence seems to the re- 
viewer unwarranted and likely to lead to 
serious mistreatment of pupils in particu- 
lar cases. The customary distinction be- 
tween tests of ‘‘intelligence’’ and tests of 
‘‘achievement’’ is observed, though it is 
doubtful whether there is any fundamental 
difference between the two. The measure- 
ment of ‘‘intangibles,’’ the author states, 
must wait upon analyses of traits so that 
objectivity is in fact possible. With this 
all will doubtless agree. 

As a companion to the volume on high 
school tests in the same series, Madsen’s 
book takes its place in the general scheme 
of materials for teacher-training and pro- 
fessional study by teachers in service. The 
style is untechnical and the material well 
arranged. There are plenty of references. 
Those who wish to give introductory 
courses of the sort which the author him- 
self gives will do well to examine this work 
as a possible text. 


Brueckner has carried on the good work 
begun by Osborne in making available to 
teachers generally the results of scientific 
studies of disability in arithmetic and of 
remedial teaching to overcome them.’ 
Brueckner’s work is up-to-date, it is in a 


By I. N. Madsen. World Book Co., 1930. 


* Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic. By Leo J. Brueckner. John C. Winston Co., 1930. 
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single sizable volume, and it includes 
abundant testing material which may be 
had separately. This is undoubtedly the 
most satisfactory body of information and 
technique in the field of diagnosis and 
remedial teaching of a school subject. 

The introductory chapter sums up the 
results of investigations in arithmetic and 
anticipates the provision for individual 
differences made in the remaining chapters. 
In particular it presents a ‘‘ well-rounded 
program in arithmetic instruction’’ and 
the ‘‘steps that should characterize reme- 
dial work.’’ Then follow eight chapters 
devoted to diagnosis, half of which treat 
of processes and the other half of prob- 
lems. An appendix provides lists of tests 
and scales and also of drill and remedial 
materials. The major portion of the space 
throughout is given over to tables and data 
which will be useful for constant refer- 
ence. The work is very well adapted to 
use as a handy desk book. 


Miss Michell proffers aid to the teacher 
of social studies in grades seven to twelve.® 
She believes that testing is a legitimate 
phase of teaching and that testing for ac- 
curacy is in harmony with progressive 
education in the social studies. She has 
conducted experiments herself and reports 
numerous experiments of others. Indeed, 
the reviewer is struck with the fact that 
the treatment takes for granted little or no 
knowledge of tests on the part of the spe- 
cialists for whom the book is no doubt 
mainly intended. The chief issue raised by 
the book is whether its use will or will not 


® Teaching Values in New-Type History Tests. 


tend to throw history teaching out of per- 
spective. Undoubtedly the sample tests 
printed in the appendix are largely infor. 
mational in a somewhat narrow sense. 


Clark’s Progress Tests in American His- 
tory® comprises only the tests themselves, 
These are couched for the most part in 
some four or five forms, such as, ‘‘True or 
False,’’ ‘‘ Logical Selection,’’ arid ‘‘Yes or 
No,’’ and they are grouped by topics which 
succeed each other in chronological order. 
The level aimed at is apparently the eighth 
grade or thereabouts. 


Whitney is the author of a new textbook 
in statisties.1° This is described as ‘‘an 
elementary presentation and explanation 
of sixty-two terms in educational statis- 
ties.’’ It is that and something more, for 
the author has arranged for a certain 
amount of practice. The need to be served 
is very much the same as in the ease of 
Rugg’s Primer. 


Morton by contrast has prepared exer- 
cises and tables for advanced students." 
The likeness here is to such a work as 
Holzinger’s. Material for a first and a 
second course in statistics is included and 
the format is admirably chosen for labora- 
tory and ready reference purposes. 


STUDIES IN SUPERVISION 


Three recent publications of the school 
of education of Northwestern University” 
are of interest to all who are concerned 
with the conduct of supervision. Profes- 


By Elene Michell. World Book Co., 1930. 


® Progress Tests in American History. By F. Leslie Clark. Scribner’s, 1930. 


10 Statistics for Beginners in Education. 


Burdett and Co., 1928. 


By Frederick L. Whitney. 
4 Laboratory Exercises in Educational Statistics. 


D. Appleton and Co., 1929. 


With Tables. By Robert L. Morton. Silver, 


2 Organization and Administration of Supervision. By Ernest O. Melby. Public School Publishing 


Co., 1929. 

Direction and Codrdination of Supervision. 
1930. 

Supervision of Instruction in High School. 
Publishing Co., 1930. 


By William G. Brink. Public School Publishing Co., 
By J. M. Hughes and E. O. Melby. Public School 
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sor Melby’s study is an examination of 
eurrent practice in organization and ad- 
ministration of supervision. The basis of 
the facts and conclusions presented is an 
inventory of practices in cities ranging in 
size from 10,000 to 20,000 population. 
The chief questions raised are: What prob- 
lems do the supervisors face in terms of 
facilities, organization, and curriculum; 
types of supervisory: organization; opera- 
tion and procedures? What value is to be 
attached to certain supervisory activi- 
ties ? 

A second study, by Professor Brink, un- 
dertakes to present current practices of 
city superintendents in the direction and 
coordination of supervision. The theme 
here is ‘‘the réle of the superintendent in 
supervision.’’ Data for the investigation 
were obtained from superintendents and 
supervisors in cities ranging in population 
from 25,000 to 100,000. The reactions of 
supervisors were obtained so as to provide 
a check on the replies of superintendents. 
The methods used were those of personal 
interview and questionnaire. The chief 
problems treated are those of directing the 
work of supervisors and of supervision by 
the superintendent himself. 

The third of these studies relates to the 
supervision of teaching in high schools. 
Again the object was to report upon cur- 
rent practices and, if possible, to evaluate 
them. The scope of the treatment includes 
organization, activities old and new, recent 
trends, and suggested techniques. One of 
the most interesting of these is the method 
of analyzing difficulties as a means to the 
improvement of instruction. The author 
states that success in this hinges on the 
amount and kind of special training 
which the teacher has had for his or her 
work. 

This group of three studies makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the all-too-scant 
literature on the science and art of super- 
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vision. Limitation of each to certain fields 
increases its validity as information to 
guide practice. The work is competently 
done and well-documented. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


In American Childhood for February, 
Superintendent Holmes of Mount Vernon, 
New York, gives an interesting and very 
specific account of the program in charac- 
ter education which has been worked out 
for the schools of his city and is in opera- 
tion there. We learn that the chief prin- 
ciple which underlies the program is that 
children should be tactfully guided in the 
choice of their companions by both parents 
and teachers. Superintendent Holmes 
thinks that altogether too little attention 
has been paid to this matter by both the 
home and the school. The attempt is made 
to provide playgrounds and play leaders, 
and in the schools opportunity for choice is 
provided as freely as possible. From time 
to time lessons on character are included in 
the work in civics. For this subject a series 
of topics has been selected and arranged 
by grades. For example, in the third 
grade special attention is given to proper 
conduct in the home, the school, and the 
community. In the fourth grade attention 
is given to the city as a whole. 


STUDIES IN HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


In Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision for February, Professor Turney 
of the University of Kansas completes his 
report of an elaborate study of the status 
of ability grouping. Existing literature on 
this topic was examined and is made avail- 
able to the reader through the list of ref- 
erences appended to the report. The writer 
reaches a number of conclusions as to the 
value of homogeneous grouping. The gist 
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of these conclusions seems to be that many 
studies purporting to deal with homogene- 
ous grouping have really dealt only with 
the general problem of individual differ- 
ences. There is no conclusive evidence to 
prove that pupils do better in school in 
homogeneous groups than in heterogeneous 
ones. The weak point so far in the pro- 
cedure has been the failure to make ade- 
quate adaptation of content or method to 
groups of varying ability. It remains to 
discover what the effect of homogeneous 
grouping is on the mental health of the 
children. In general there is insufficient 
experimental evidence as yet to justify the 
claims which have commonly been made 
for this form of school organization. 

The same subject is reported in School 
Executives Magazine by Mr. T. V. Good- 
rich, Director of the Bureau of Research, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. He reports the results 
obtained from questionnaires sent out by 
that magazine. He finds distinct difference 
of opinion on nearly every point raised in 
the study. There are evidently a number 
of different factors that enter into the situ- 
ation and the success or failure of the plan 
itself depends upon the way these are han- 
dled. Some who dislike the plan reported 
a tendency to develop in bright pupils con- 
ceit and snobbishness, while others find 
nothing of the sort. In general the study 
tends to report the conclusions made by 
Professor Turney. Further carefully con- 
trolled experimentation will be necessary 
before facts are available sufficient on 
which to base judgment. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF SCIENCE FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Professor E. Lawrence Palmer of Cor- 
nell University reports in Science Educa- 
tion for January a valuable survey of prep- 
aration of elementary school teachers of 
science in the various teacher-training in- 
stitutions. The main questions which he 


raised relate to the amount of time spent, 
degree of specialization, adaptation to 
grade levels, special problems of the ele- 
mentary school, and the schedule which 
should be recommended for a four-year 
training course in the teaching of science, 
To each of these questions the author gives 
very definite answers on the basis of his 
studies. The main difference between the 
recommendations and those previously of- 
fered appears to lie in the increased empha- 
sis on the field of physical science. The 
writer is of the opinion that many good 
teachers of elementary science are at pres- 
ent available but are largely hindered from 
putting their ideals into practice by the 
time allotments and equipment found in 
most elementary schools. 


IN PRAISE OF THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


Superintendent Risley of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, in a brief article in The Teachers 
Journal and Abstract for February, writes 
with enthusiasm of the platoon type of ele- 
mentary school organization. He thinks 
it has taken firm root in America, that it 
provides a better program of experience, 
better prepared teachers, and a more just 
distribution of emphasis upon the different 
phases of the school program. He quotes 
statistics from the school of District One 
of Pueblo to show that on the basis of 
standard test scores in platoon and non- 
platoon schools by grades in reading, arith- 
metic, and spelling, the platoon schools 
have much the better of it. He does not, 
unfortunately, assure the reader that all 
the conditions were comparable. The par- 
ents were asked as to their preference and 
voted in favor of the platoon in the ratio 
of 266 to 27. The teachers are reported as 
being unanimously favorable, and the pu- 
pils voted 307 for and only 15 against. 
The author ends by warning the reader 
that the platoon school has its faults and is 
not to be considered a panacea. 
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THE ART OF PUPPETRY 


Teachers who wish to know precisely 
how to put on a puppet show, even to the 
details of the preparation of the marion- 
ette stage, will find just what they are look- 
ing for in Chicago Schools Journal for 
February. The writer, Miss Laura Whit- 
mire Young of Seattle, analyzes the prob- 
lems involved in this sort of school activity, 
showing how complicated is the actual 
business of production, and gives very spe- 
cific directions for the work of each person 
who is to participate. In addition to the 
text itself, there are references by means 
of which the interested reader can follow 
up the subject. 


WHAT IS A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL? 


A popular education term at the moment 
is ‘‘progressive.’’ Superintendent Arthur 
C. Perry of New York City undertakes, in 
Progressive Education for February, to 
answer the question, ‘‘ What is a progres- 
sive school?’’ He answers this first by ac- 
cepting the position of the Progressive 
Education Association itself, which has a 
seven-fold platform. He quotes also with 
approval the reply of Mr. Burton P. Fow- 
ler, the president of the Association, to 
the question, which runs as follows: 


A progressive school is one where scientifi- 
cally minded teachers and parents try to help 
each individual child, through purposeful ac- 
tivities, codperative experiences, and other 
forms of creative expression to learn to value 
those things which bring the richest and most 
permanent satisfactions. 


Not content with quoting others, the 
writer resorted to the device of questioning 
his colleagues and secured replies from a 
number of fellow-workers in New York 
City. These replies do not lend themselves 
to summary but will prove very suggestive 
in reading. It will suffice to say that vari- 
ous students of educational tendencies 
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differ somewhat widely in respect to the 
points which they emphasize as constitut- 
ing real progressiveness. 

Further light on the question may be 
had by consulting an article in Child Study 
for March by Miss Nell C. Curtis. Writ- 
ing on ‘‘Teaching in the Progressive 
School,’’ Miss Curtis first portrays the per- 
sonality of the teacher herself, who, she 
says, must be a mere student with a vision 
as to the possibilities of educative activities 
on the part of the children. The central 
effort of the teacher in the progressive 
school is to give meaning to experience. 
The author in this connection makes the 
point that the criterion of interest is not 
sufficient. In the last analysis it is a ques- 
tion of meaning. 


CHANGING TENDENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Professors Paul R. Franke and Robert 
A. Davis, of the University of Colorado, 
have made a survey of progress in educa- 
tional research by decades since 1890. The 
result appears in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research for February. The main 
dependence for facts was the educational 
journals and previous studies. Confusions 
reported are clarified with relation to the 
methods of investigation being used, the 
level, such as elementary or secondary, to 
which the facts pertain, and the fields of 
human knowledge, such as child psychology 
and teacher training, that were involved. 
The authors conclude what, of course, is in 
general known to every student of educa- 
tion, that the amount of research in the 
past forty years has enormously increased. 
They make clear also that this is so on each 
of the different levels. Finally, they bring 
out such significant facts as that there has 
been but little done in such subjects as 
that of physical education. The authors 
eall attention to the need of studies to sup- 
plement their own efforts. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted 
Children. By W. J. Osburn and Ben J. 
Rohan. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1931. Pp. 408. $2.00. 

Studies in the Nature of Character. By the 
Character Education Inquiry. II, 
Studies in Service and Self-Control. By 
Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. May, and 
Julius B. Maller. Pp. 559. III, Studies 
in the Organization of Character. By 
Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. May, and 
Frank K. Shuttleworth. Pp. 503. $2.75. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1929 and 
1930. 

Research and Thesis Writing. By John 
C. Almack. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. Pp. 310. 

The Teacher’s Relationships. By Sheldon 
Emmor Davis. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930. Pp. 415. $1.80. 

An Introduction to Vocational Education. 
By Arthur B. Mays. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1930. Pp. 323. $2.00. 

Modern Methods and the Elementary Cur- 
riculum. By Claude A. Phillips. Re- 
vised edition. New York: Century Co., 
1931. $2.50. 

Education as a Life Work. By Riverda 
H. Jordan. New York: Century Co., 
1930. Pp. 303. $2.00. 

Home Guidance for Young Children—A 
Parents’ Handbook. By Grace Lang- 
don. New York: John Day Co., 1931. 
Pp. 405. Illus. 

How to Speak. By Adelaide Patterson. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1931. 
Pp. 158. 

Science in Education. By Henry H. Caw- 
thorne. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. 110. 

Problem Tendencies in Children. By Wil- 
lard C. Olson. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. 92. 
$2.00. 


The Community Room in the Platoon 
School. By Elizabeth M. Huff. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1930. Pp. 223. 

A History of American Government and 
Culture. By Harold Rugg. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1931. Pp. 635. Illus, 
$1.96. 

An Outline of Physical Education for the 
First and Second Grades. By Leonora 
Andersen and Florence McKinley. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes and Co., 1930. Pp. 
145. $2.00. 

Mother Nature’s Little People. By Louise 
Jamison. Dansville, N. Y.: Owen Pub- 
lishing Co., 1930. Pp. 128. Illus. $.72. 

Inttle Eagle—A Story of Indian Life. By 
Therese O. Deming. Chicago: Laidlaw 
Bros., 1931. Pp. 96. Illus. $.68. 

The Child from Five to Ten. By Evelyn 
and Miriam Kenwrick. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1930. Pp. 299. 
$2.50. 

Education on the Air. First Yearbook of 
the Institute for Education by Radio. 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 1930. 
Pp. 400. $3.00. 

Five Unifying Factors in American Edu- 
cation. Ninth Yearbook, Department of 
Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1931. 
Pp. 544. $2.00. 

The Marywood Readers: Happy Times. 
By Sister Mary Estelle. Pp. 222. Illus. 
$.80. Marywood Second-Reader Manual. 
By Sister Mary Estelle. Pp. 90. $.48. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1931. 

Elson Basic Readers. By William H. El- 
son and William S. Gray. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1930. Pre- 
Primer, pp. 40; illus. ; $.12. Primer, pp. 
144; illus.; $.56. Book One, pp. 176; 
$.60. 

The Home Room of a Junior High School. 
By Loretta M. Fitzpatrick and Fannie 
W. Brown. Ann Arbor, Mich.: George 
Wahr, 1930. Pp. 100. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 


University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
Vol. V, 1930: No. 3, A Personnel Study 
of 10,000 Iowa High School Seniors, 
by Joseph R. Gerberich; pp. 112. No. 4, 
Value of Marking Hard Spots in Spell- 
ing, by L. S. Tireman; pp. 48. No. 5, 
Transfer of Training in Spelling, by 
Clifford P. Archer; pp. 63. No. 6, An 
Experimental Study of the Iowa Place- 
ment Examinations, by Lawrence W. 
Miller; pp. 116. Vol. VI, No. 1, A His- 
tory of the Development of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Iowa, by 
Robert E. McConnell; pp. 122. No. 2, 
The Master Farmers of America and 
Their Education, by Oliver 8. Hamer; 
pp. 151. Published by the University, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

By Seven Singing Willows. By the Chil- 
dren of the Elementary School, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., Supt. Willard W. Beatty. 
Pp. 102. $1.20. 

Bulletins of the School of Education, In- 
diana University, Vol. VI, 1930: No. 3, 
Proceedings of the High School Prin- 
cipals’ Conference; pp. 51. No. 5, Sev- 
enteenth Annual Conference on Educa- 
tional Measurements; pp. 103. Each, 
$.50. Bloomington, Ind.: Bureau of Co- 
operative Research, Indiana University. 

University of Illinois Bulletins, 1930: Vol. 
XVII, No. 49, Educational Tests for Use 
in Institutions of Higher Learning, by 
J. S. Kinder and Charles W. Odell; pp. 
95. Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, Stimulating 
Learning Activity, by Walter S. Monroe 
and Max D. Engelhart; pp. 58. No. 5, 
Predicting the Scholastic Success of Col- 
lege Students, by Charles W. Odell; pp. 
43. Each, $.30. Urbana, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Maryland School Bulletins, Vol. XII, 
1930: No. 1, Equalizing Educational Op- 
portunities in Maryland; pp. 79. No. 2, 
A Decade of Progress in Maryland’s 
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Public Schools, 1920-1930; pp. 24. Bal- 
timore: State Department of Education. 

Curriculum Revision and Development in 
Houston, Texas (1924-30). Houston, 
Texas: Board of Education, 1930. Pp. 
108. 

San Jose Training School. Albuquerque, 
N. M.: University of New Mexico Bul- 
letin, Training School Series, No. 1, 
1930. Pp. 16. 

Tests and Interest Questionnaires in the 
Guidance of High School Boys. By 
Percival M. Symonds. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930. Pp. 61. 

Materials of Instruction. By Edna Rich- 
mond. Fairmont, W. Va.: Published by 
Edna Richmond, Fairmont State Normal 
School, 1930. Pp. 110. $.75. 

A Study of Our School Expenses. Cham- 
paign County, Ill.: Board of Education, 
School District No. 71, Monogram No. 
3, for the Year Ending June 30, 1930. 
Pp. 32. 

National Council of Education—Historical 
Notes. By Henry L. Smith. Published 
by the Council, December, 1930. Pp. 47. 

California Junior College Mental-Educa- 
tional Survey. By Walter C. Fells. Sac- 
ramento, Cal.: State Department of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. J-3, 1930. Pp. 61. 

Progressive Education in the Public 
Schools of Hawaii. Honolulu: Kawan- 
anakoa Experimental School, 1929. Pp. 
287. Compiled and edited by Division 
of Research, Department of Public In- 
struction. 

The Training of College Teachers. Edited 
by William S. Gray. Proceedings of 
Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1920, Volume II. 
Pp. 242. $2.00. 

Standard Service Algebra Work-Book. By 
F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch and H. W. 
McCulloch. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1930. Pp. 78. $.44. 
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